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WALKING-DRESS. HAT. BONNET. 
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WALKING-DRESS. BONNET. CHEMISE RUSSE. 
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Composed expressly for *Pcterson.”’ 


BY A. ROTTENBACII. 
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HUSBAND’S AND WIVES. 


BY E.G. TOPLIFF. 


use of a woman always staying at home. I enjoy 


said Henry Morton to his wife, as she met him 
myself better if you are with me. Besides, a 


“Wii you go to the concert, to-night, Jane?” ere answered Mr. Morton. “What is the 
at the door, on his return from business. ; 


He kissed her, as he spoke, as was his cus- > man gets excitement in his business; a woman, 
tom always on coming home or going out. on the contrary, has little, or none, unless she 
s 
¢ 


“Really, Harry, I don’t see how I can leave } goes out.” 
baby,” answered his wife, hesitatingly. “A chat with a neighbor, even for ten 
“But I think you will enjoy hearing these $ minutes, will brighten one up wonderfully, 
singers. Surely, for once, Sarah can take care } sometimes,” said Mrs. Morton. ‘But a walk, 
of baby.” in the fresh air, with one’s husband, after the 
So, after a little more hesitation on the wife’s 3 day’s work is over, is even better,” and she 
part, it was settled. Sarah was given full in- } looked up, smiling, into Mr. Morton’s face. 
structions, and Mrs. Morton, dressing herself’ «Mrs. Maxwell never gets that.” 
in ber best, went out on her husband’s arm. “No,” answered his wife. ‘But there are 
“How well you look to-night,” said Mr. Mor- some men, Maxwell among them, who, I have 
ton, gazing fondly on his wife. ‘Your com- $ noticed, never make allowances for their wives. 
plexion is as good as it ever was. I have often $If they have been worried with business, they 
feared, since you have been shut up so much, {come home and get angry, unless-everything is 
that your color would all go, and even your { exceptionally pleasant. If the baby cries, they 
health, suffer. There is poor Mrs. Maxwell: ‘frown. If the wife is out of spirits, having 
she has been married no longer than yourself; been worried all day herself, they scold. Such 
yet see how faded and wern she looks.” husbands put their wives into a flutter when- 
“It is because she hasn't as thoughtful a hus- } ever they return at night, for the poor things 
band as somebody else,” answered Mrs. Morton, * never know in what humor they will appear. 
pressing her husband’s arm. ‘Poor thing! sife ; But in other homes how different! The children 
never gets out, and her help is insufficient, for ; go dancing to the front door, each trying to be 
she has two young children to take care of: I { first to welcome papa. Why, at my sister's, 
sometimes tell her she is killing herself.” where they have four little ones, it is perfectly 
“Maxwell makes as much asI do,” answered } charming to see Mr. Benson come home in the 
Mr. Morton. ‘His business is steadily increas- ¢ evening. He generally reaches the parlor-door 
ing also. He can well afford to live better.” { with one on each arm, and another tugging at 
“He is very close, I fear. His wife has never : his ¢oat-tails.. He has smiles and kisses for all, 
toll me the reason why she stays at home so ‘ and wants to know how they have been, just as 
much; but I have no doubt it is because her g if he had been absent fora month. I used to 
husband thinks having people there to. tea too i spend a good deal of my time there, you know, 
expensive; and, of course, she cannot visit ’ before we married. But sce, here we are at the 
others, if she is not allowed to ask her friends ; } concert-room. What crowds are going in!” 
to her house in retarn. He never takes her to; $ The concert was a very fide one. The music 
® concert, or anything of the kind. And, before ; ? was excellent, the people well-dressed, every- 
she married, she was one of the brightest -” ! body seemed in high spirits. Mr. Morton saw 
I knew, and fonder of society than any of us.’ ; his wife’s face brighten up, till she looked five 
“I can’t understand such selfishnesg as Max- } years younger. 
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“Thank you so much, Harry, for taking me,” 
said Mrs. Morton, on coming out. ‘I will con- 
fegs, now, that, at first, I didn’t care to go. 1 
was very tired: quite worn-out, in fact.. But 
you are always so kind that I thought it would 
be ungenerous not to do as you asked me. 1} 
am glad I came. It has rested me, strange to » 
say, more even than sitting idle at home would ; 
have done. It has acted like atonic. I think ; 
it has been the change. One doeg get dread: } 
fully stupid, if one never Hears music ‘or sees ; 
other people. But here we are at home. 1} 
hope baby has been good.” ; 

Baby had been good. Sarah was watching, 
by his crib when his mother came in. 

A few days after, as Mr. Morton was leaving, 
in the morning, he said, 

‘‘What would you like to read, my dear. You} 
must often be lonely, kept in all day, as you fre- 
quently are.” 

*¢But books cost so much now,” answered his 
wife. 

The husband answered, 

“‘Doctors cost more. Out of spirits, out of} 
health, you know, is one of my mottoes. Tell 
me what you would like, and I will buy it for 
you I don't intend to ruin myself on books} 
10. you, as you know,” he continued, stooping ; 


oe 


to kiss her; “but while I indulge myself in 
segars, I think you ought to be indulged in 
books, at least to a moderate degree.” 

Mrs. Morton mentioned a new book which 
had just appeared. 

‘I will stop and get it as I go down town, so 
as to be sure and not forget it; otherwise some 
business matter might drive it out of my head 
before night.” 

“Ah! you men are so often worried with 
business. I wish we women could help you.” 

“You do help us, darling. The cheerful 
smile, the cozy room, the nice supper that await 
us on our return at night, soon dissipate the 
worries of the day. Its like coming into a 
Paradise to get back at evening.” 

“But, sometimes, you know, we have been 
worried also: and then the smile, perhaps, ‘5 


} not quite so bright; though we don't mean to 


make it a bit tess so, for all that.” 

“We know you don’t, darling. No true hus- 
band ever visits his business disappointments 
on his wife; no true wife ever wishes to make 
her husband suffer because her servants have 
vexed her.” 

If all husbands were like Mr. Morton, and all 
wives like Mrs. Morton, how happy thousands 
and thousands of families would be! 
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THUS FADING ON. 


BY MARIE 


Taroven childhood’s opening hours we glide, 
With radiant brow and tender feet; 
With love we look on all we meet, 

And hope is high whate’er betide. 


A passing cloud may bring us pain; 
But youthful hearts beat quick and light 
To break the gloom that dims the sig|it, 
2 
And hope and joy is ours again. 


And youth builds high its palace walls, $ 
And decks them o'er with nice caprice; ’ 
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To fate, then,signs an armistico— 
For low the treacherous fabric falls. 


And thus we weave a magic spell, 
Wrought fair with hopes too bright to wear; 
® And when the years bring grief and care, 
The heart beats dumbly, like a knell. 


So, fading on, our bright dreams go, 
And o’er our way the shadows fall, 
Till o’er the heart a dreary pull 

Glooms ail that once bad charmed us so, 


OF AUTUMN. 


BY ZELIA GERTRUDE GREY. 


Stow ty the Spirit of Autumn 
Was passing everywhere, 

Caressing with cold, damp fingers 
Everything sweet and fair. 


Softly the Spirit of Autumn 

Was borne on the North wind’s breath, 
Kissing each beautiful blossom— 

Alas! the cold kiss was death! 


Beneath my window were growing 
Flowers, scarlet, blue and gold; 


I plead with the restless spirit 
To pass by my little fold. 


Orie night, when the moon was shining 
Brightly on vine and flowér, 

The wandering €pirit of Autumn 
Came with its subtle power. 


Pale lips touched the yielding blossoms, 
And bowed each beautiful head ; 

The morning showed me my treasures, 
Blighted, and faded, and dead! 





AT THE FALLS. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT, 

Tue sun was almost setting, and such a glory , life, tired of doing nothing, and was always re- 
of gorgeous lights flashed in at the windows, } proaching herself for her waste of existence, 
that it seemed a shame to stay in-doors an in-} and for not knowing how to remedy matters, 
stant longer, If she only had something to do—some aim to 

May Crofton caught up her hat, and called to } interest her, she said to herself, 
her cousin, who was standing looking out toward ; She had been a secret source of uneasiness to 
the Falls, worlds away from the possibility of } her aunt for years, much as the latter loved 
remembering that there was any human being } her; but Cora was so odd, took such strange 


near. ; fancies, that Mrs. Crofton was sometimes fairly 


“Do come out, Cora,” May said; “I shall go} afraid she would turn actress, or moral re- 
wild if I keep quiet a moment longer.” 


Miss Lasley had to be called several times, } terous, 
there seemed less and less hope of that, for she 


; 
had refused all sorts of men, from Wall strect 


former, or something else dreadful and prepos- 
As for marrying and being sensible, 


and very impatiently at the end, before she 
even heard. Then she turned, looked at pretty 
little May with her great, absent eyes, and took } brokers up to German barons, and was no more 
up her parasol in silence, nodding to her cousin $ to be interested in the most fascinating of the 
in sign that she was ready to obey her com-{ opposite sex, than if she had been a snow woman 
mands; for, like most people, she seldom kad } animated by a spell. 
the heart to refuse tiny May anything that she May Crofton was four years younger than her 
desired. ; cousin, the prettiest, blithest, happiest little 
They were stopping at the Cataract House, ; fairy. that ever made sunshine wherever she 
under the charge of May’s mother, and, thanks} moved, extravagantly fond of Cora, and about 


to the lateness of the season, they had managed 
to pass several very quiet and undisturbed days. 
The autumn weather, late as it was, kept 


the only person who was not a little afraid of 
her grand airs and moods, 
Cora would permit her to tease and revile her, 


almost the softness and warmth of summer, and} and was devotedly attached to her in return; 
the girls lived principally ont-of-doors. May; but even to May she did not reveal the fact that, 
thought to herself that there might be too much } away back in her life, when she was a girl of 
of a good thing—quiet, for instance; but Cora} seventeen, she had lived her little romance, and 
seemed to enjoy it so greatly that she bore it; grown heartily ashamed of it and its hero. She 
like a little martyr, and hoped for better things, } had known for ages that she had never loved 
especially as she had managed to let several of } the man; but she believed that her youthful 
her adorers know in what place Cora’s caprice } folly had taken from her the possibility of ever 
had landed them, loving any other, and she had grown suspicious 
For I am afraid that I must admit Cora Lasley ; of them as a class, and harder upon their pecu- 
was capricious, but in a grand, stately way; not} liar frailties than, perhaps, they deserved, be- 
because she wanted excitement, but because she } cause, after all, men deserve a little mercy as 
had grown tired of it, and went wandering about } well as women; and no woman, even a bad one, 
in search of rest, which she could not find, be-} will ever understand everything about such 
cause the turmoil and great want were within. matters. 
She was twenty-four years old, and very } The girls wandered out of sight and hearing 
weary of being a beauty and an heiress; and} of everything human, and sat down against a 
she knew the world, that is, the society world, } ledge of rocks, where they could look away 
froia New York to Rome, and its Vanity Fairs} over that grandest marvel of nature, which 
were all alike dreary and empty to her. only grows more grand as one becomes accus- 
Not that she had any great cross or trouble— ; tomed to its presence. 
it would have done her good if she could have May was looking at the clouds and dreaming 
stumbled upon one—but she was only disillu-} her pretty dreams, for she was imaginative 
sionee and bored, which is worse. She was tired } enough in her way; but Cora kept gazing down 
of wondering what she ought to make of her} into the awful abyss, and being in one of her 
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dark moods, her very soul seemed going down, 
down, under the rush of green waters, over 
which the setting sun cast rainbows, vivid and 
quick as lightning. 

‘What are you thinking of, Cora?” May 
asked, suddenly. 

‘Nothing, I believe,” her cousin answered. 

‘“‘T wonder why people always say that when 
asked such a question suddenly,” quoth May, 
sententiously. 

‘Probably because the thoughts have been so 
vague that the question put them to flight, and 
makes it impossible to answer otherwise.” 

“Bless me! how wise that sounds. I wish I 
had a pencil and note-book to write it down.” 

“You are a saucy little puss!” Cora said, 
smiling. 

“Ofcourse Iam. Oh! I’m not in awe of you 
for all your princess graces! Cora, I don’t be- 
lieve you’re happy a bit, for all you are petted 
and spoiled like a queen.” 

“I'm tired of being spoiled!”’ exclaimed Cora, 
impatiently. ‘I’m not a baby, or a wax-doll.” 

“Tll be both to get all the spoiling I want. 
Why, it’s the nicest thing in the world.” 

«*IT am sure you have enough of*it.” 

‘But you are so unapproachable, people have 
to worship you at a distance ”’ 

“The further off the better.” 

“Oh! you venomous panther!” cried May, 
and laughed, highly delighted at the delicious 
confusion of epithets. 

She stopped laughing suddenly, for Cora, who 
had chanced to be looking down the path, laid 
a hand upon her arm and whispered, 

‘«‘Here’s somebody coming—how tiresome!” 

“Somebody must mean a man, of course,” 
said May; ‘let me look at him and see what 
he’s like.” 

She looked and uttered a little exclamation, 
but sat still and held Cora’s hand fast. 

The gentleman had been quite near before 
they saw him. Now he came up, and lifting his 
hat, said, in a voice so exquisitely modulated 
that it was a passport to a favorable opinion of 
itself, 

‘* How do you do, Miss Crofton?” 

“Why, Mr. Wellesley!” exclaimed May, 
‘where did you come from? You appear like 
an evil spirit!” 

«I do come from wandering up and down the 
earth,” be replied; ‘‘but just now from the 
Catafact House. Your mamma said I would 
find you here, and glad to see me.” 

‘‘My mamma is too much given to opinions,” 
cried May; ‘but I believe she was right for 
once,” and she held out her hand with her 





} out by the rocks, where they had met on his 


{ charming frankness. ‘Only don’t be too much 


elated—I haven’t had a man to tease for a 
week.” 

“It is really wonderful you are alive,” he 
said, with perfect gravity. 

“I see with grief that your travels have not 
improved you in the least,” returned ‘May. 
«But let me present you to my cousin, Miss 
Lasley; Cora, Mr. Wellesley—a man capable of 
doing the coolest and most outrageous things of 
all his atrocious sex.” 

The pair, thus absurdly introduced, bowed, 
and Cora looked indifferent, and Mr. Wellesley 
looked quiet, and not in the least overcome. 
Then Cora let May rattle on in her crazy way. 
and had to remark what a charming voice and 
smile Mr. Wellesley possessed; and that he said 
his pretty nonsense so brilliantly that it was 
evident he could talk sense if the opportunity 
offered. - 

Finally, May began to drag her into the con- 
versation, and Mr. Wellesley did not seem at all 
abashed by the honor; so Cora concluded that 
it was time to go back, and was unusually stately 
all the way to the hotel. 

She saw that both May and her mother treated 
him like a familiar acquaintance; and she re- 
membered now to have heard them chanting his 
praises when she returned from her last trip 
to Europe, a few months back, along with the 
Otways. 

Mr. Wellesley promised to be a very pleasant 
addition to the little circle of those whom Mrs. 
Crofton admitted into her private parlor; but 
Cora was not in a mood to be pleased, and rather 
snubbed people generally, and, perhaps, would 
have snubbed Mr. Wellesley, only he was too 
much octupied with the other young ladies to 
give her-an opportunity. 

When her cousin came into her room to say 
good-night, she did not talk as much about him 
as Cora had feared she would; so she concluded 
that the wild, little kitten was more interested 
in him than she cared to have seen; and Cora 
was rather sorry, for she thought he seemed too 
cold and self-centered to be the sort of man to 
make her petted little cousin happy. 

Two or three days passed, and Cora and Mr. 
Wellesley made very slight progress toward ac- 
quaintance. The gentleman seemed to desire 
it little more than she did, though she had to 
admit to herself that his manner toward her 
was perfect, and it was so different from that of 
other men that she could not help thinking 
about him. 

Their first real conversation was one evening 
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arrival. Cora had wandered out there to be 
alone, and’ came upon him stretched on the 
rock, lazily smoking and reading. 

“fam really sorry to disturb you,” she said, 
as he rose; ‘“‘you look so very comfortable.” 

“Tf suppose you are vexed enough with me 
for being here, when you came out on purpose 
to be alone.” ’ 

“You can avenge yourself by hating me for 
making you get up; but you may smoke.” 

“Does that mean I may stay?” 

“If you wish. Indeed, we need not interfere 
with each other. Pray go on with your book.” 

“Tt is Tennyson,” he said. ‘I was reading 
Guineveve—shall I read to you?” 

She nodded,’ and he read ‘on to the close 
of the marvelous poem, which he made more 
charming than ever by his delightful voice. He 
closed the book, and sat looking across the 
waters, repeating half aloud the closing lines, 

“Until she passed 
To where beyond these vuices there is peace.” 

Straightway they fell to talking, and talked 
about all sorts of things for a long time, as 
people must talk who have kindred sympathies 
when the magnetic chord is touched. 

The conversation was interrupted by an in- 


vasion, headed by May and two of her adorers, 


who had just arrived. May was in her gayest 
mood, and flirted abominably, first with one and 
then the other; and Cora, watching Mr. Wel- 
lesley, thought that he seemed annoyed. She 
wondered at May for her folly in playing with 
a man like that, for the saké of two such ordi- 
nary geese as Wentworth and Charley Thorne. 

More people had arrived at the hotel, and 
the evening was quite a gay one; and Cora was 
forced, to oblige her aunt, to dance, and sing, 
and make herself agreeable. But she could 
not help watching Mr. Wellesley, and she saw 
that his eyes often wandered toward May, what- 
ever he was doing, and she was confident that 
the little witch had sufficiently ensnared him in 
her spells to make it possible for her to tease 
him. 

Before she went to sleep she tried to talk 
seriously to May; but she might as well have 
argued with a white butterfly as with the girl 
in her mood that night. She would only laugh 
and say absurd things, and clap her hands and 
crow when Cora hinted her suspicions in regard 
to Hugh Wellesley. 

“Let me alone and don’t lecture,” cried she, 
laughing immoderately. 

“But, really, you did not behave well to-night, 
May,” expostulated Cora. 

“I can behave worse—I will, unless I am let 


‘ alone,” cried the witch. ‘Tease Hugh Welles- 
$ley—I? How jolly! Oh! you beautiful white 
goose you. Oh, delicious! Won't I?” 

Even after they began to talk of other things, 
‘she would at intervals break into a mischievous 
laugh, and Cora feared that the ordinary luck 
of people who try to set their friends right had 
befallen her; that is, that she had done a great 
deal more harm than good by her interference. 

The next morning she saw Wellesley and May 
walking wp and down the long veranda, and 
May really looked serious; but half an hour 
after, she was flirting as badly as ever with 
Wentworth; and Mr. Wellesley looked prouder 
and more melancholy than usual; and it was 
the habitual gravity of his face which had first 
made it attractive to Cora. 

So she made up her mind definitely that he 
was really in love with May, and she decided 
that May cared for him, but from that very fact 
was all the more inclined to tease and behave 
ill. Cora was deeply concerned; she felt cer- 
tain that Wellesley was not a man to endure 
such treatment, and that if he once went away, 
May would be powerless to summon him back, 
however deep the wound he suffered might be. 

So it fell out, from the sympathy she began to 
feel for him, that Cora treated him with much 
more cordiality than she often did men. She 
had a keener sense of justice than is usually 
supposed to fall to her sex, and she was really 
indignant with May for conducting herself as 
she did. But May was more utterly unmanage- 
able than usual, and Mrs. Crofton permitted her 
to take her own way in a fashion that displeased 
Cora hugely; but nothing she could say or do 
had any effect, and she was all the more angry 
from the fact that, as a general thing, her law 
throughout ber whole circle of relatives was as 
blindly obeyed as ever those of a Persian satrap 
could have been. 

May would have seasons of treating Willesley 
in the nicest possible manner; but she always 
made up for it by being extra wicked immedi- 
ately after; and he bore with her caprices with 
a patience that Cora admired, and could not set 
down to weakness, as she would have done with 
almost any other man. 

Her sympathy for him, her anger at seeing 
anybody unjustly treated, all combined to soften 
her so much that, unconsciously to herself, she 
grew into an intimate acquaintance with him, 
which would have astonished her greatly had 
she taken time to think about ft. 

She allowed him to see how womanly and 
gentle she was under her exterior of pride and 
S indifference; she displayed to him her rare 
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mental qualities as the world did not see them, { with an expression which she could not under- 
or, rather, intercourse with a mind like his called } stand., Finally, when the business of the day 
them forth as scarcely any other person she had } had been settled, and it was known who was to 
ever met had done, She recognized in this man } ride, and who drive, Wellesley left May’s sofa, 
a nature kindred to her own, only so much more } and came over to the window where Cora was 
developed, so much wider and firmer, and more } seated in the shadow of the curtains, with her 
serene in its masculine strength and maturity ; back to the light. 

of manhood, that, for the first time in her life, «IT was almost sorry I had urged on the party 
she was content to reverence as well as admire, ; when I saw you looking so pale,” hesaid; ‘but, 
and be glad to confess that, in following his con-{ after all, I think the fresb air will do you good.” 
versation, and sympathizing in his ambitions «Indeed, I am perfectly well,” she answered, 
and aspirations, she was forced constantly to }too much subdued even to be impatient, as she 
look, up, ¢ might at another time of such close scrutiny 

The time came when she began to wonder } and power of reading her feelings as his words 
that a man like this could have been attracted } revealed. 
toward a gorgeous little butterfly such as May, “Then out of spirits,” he added, ‘*which is 
lovely and bewitching as she was, Then she } rather worse to bear.” 
despised herself for so contemptible a thought, “I cannot be that either,” she answered, 
and sternly told herself that it was just such ; ‘‘since I have no reason.” 
bright, yielding, darling little creatures who “I believe one’s spirits take the liberty of 
got such wealth of adoration in going through } going down to zero without that,” he said. “I 
this world; and added still more ferociously, } should be sorry to think you had any real 
with a shake of her head at the proud, still } cause.” 
face looking at her out of the glass, that they Ilis voice sounded so gentle and kind, it was 
deserved it much more than a cold-blooded, im- } such a marvelous, voice in the way of, expres- 
perious animal, such as her own type of women } sion and intonation, that it made Cora feel more 
were. f babyish than ever; and she began to be afraid 

Then, all of a sudden, an old, lonely feeling } that she had not yet had her cry out. 
came over her, and she began to think how She left the room.as quickly as possible, and 
beautiful it would be to have such love and 3 once in her chamber, she took herself to task so 
worship, and to reflect that if she had tried to 3 fiercely, that she looked, as proud and cold as 
be different it might have come to her.. She {Diana by the time she again appeared among 
felt the tears slowly rolling down her cheeks, {the people down stairs, arrayed in ber riding- 
and dropping warm upon her hands, and though $ habit, and looking her best therein, as a grace- 
for her life she could not have told why they } ful woman does. 
flowed, she sat there and wept for a long time. It.was the pleasantest possible day; the ex- 
When she was composed again, she assured her- } pedition was an entire success; everybody was 
self that it was only because she was nervous, } agreeable and bright; but the whole thing was 
finding a dozen reasons, as women wil! under {an intense weariness to Cora, though, to save 
such circumstances, all as far removed from; her soul, she could not yhaye given a reason 
any approach to the truth as possible. therefore. 

There came a message from her aunt, desiring} She looked at May, surrounded by a group of 
her immediate appearance down stairs; so there } men, so merry and full of spirits, and she won- 
was nothing for it but to wipe away the trace of dered at her own stupidity and obstinacy in re- 
her tears and go down. Several people were ; fusing to be amused, 
assembled; they were discussing a riding-party “I am getting to be a doleful old parrot,” 
to some place of interest, and her opinion was } she thought, angrily.. ‘I declare, I need not 
required. { put on spinster airs sooner than is necessary! 

Nobody seemed to notice anything unusual ;Cora Lasley, I am. completely disgusted with 
either in her manners or looks, and Cora con- ; you.” 
gratulated herself thereupon most heartily. Mr. She made a great effort, found a resemblance 
Wellesley had bowed and spoken pleasantly on 3 of gayety somewhere, and rushed out of her 
her entrance; but May seemed to be in one of § silent mood into the other extreme, and aston- 
her gracious moods, and was talking to him in {ished and delighted everybody by her brilliancy. 
a low tone; so, of course, he did not approach ; Everybody that is, except Hugh Wellesley: she 
Cora for some time. Once or twice she looked } caught him looking at her again with that edd 
up suddenly and caught his eyes fixed upon her } expression she had noticed in his eyes that 
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morning; and she feared that he was not de- 
ceived by her factitious gayety; but she was 
more vexed with herself for being so poor an 
actress, than with his penetration. 

The day was over at last. They were back at 
the hotel, and Cora felt as tired as if she had 
been doing a forced march with a troop of sol- 
diers, and was suffering fatigue for the whole 
‘regiment. 

But there was worse weariness and pain in 
store for the proud woman. She needed, I sup- 
pose, the peculiar discipline that was being be- 
stowed upon her, and there was no hope of 
avoiding it. 

There was music and dancing in the parlors. 
Cora waltzed until she could do her duty no 
longer; then she managed to escape, and got 
out on the veranda, where the moonbeams lay 
clear and silvery as glorified daylight. 

She walked slowly round to’another part of 
the building, and came suddenly upon two 
figures standing together in the shadow. It 
needed only one glance to show her who they 
were—May and Hugh Wellesley. 

May’s hand lay upon his arm, his head was 
bent toward her, and he was listening eagerly 
to some low words that fell hesitatingly from 
her lips. 

Cora gathered up her long train and rushed 
away, swift and noiseless as a ghost, and never 
stopped till she was in her own room, and the 
door barred against all intruders. 

Then she had it out with herself. The scales 
had fallen suddenly from her eyes. Useless to 
try to be blind or deaf any longer; idle to call 
upon her overweening pride to help; it shrunk 
and shriveled in the fierce passion that had 
suddenly burst into flame in her soul, and her 
woman’s heart asserted its womanhood, and 
throbbed, and ached, and cried out in its agony, 
and mastered her hitherto indomitable will as 
if she had been the weakest of her sex. 

She sat there, cowering and shaking in the 
moonlight, hiding her face in her hands as if 
the white beams had been spirit-watchers, whose 
gaze she was ashamed to meet; crouched there, 
and heard her heart beat and moan, and could 
not deny one syllable of its passionate utterance. 

She loved Hugh Wollesley—she who had been 
more sought than any girl of her day, and had 
been like a beautiful icicle under it all; at last 
her heart had gone out, unasked, to a man who 
did not care for her—worse, who loved another. 

The devils that torment poor humanity at cer- 
tain crises in life, sorely beset poor Cora in that 
black hour. She fairly hated May, that in her 
childish loveliness and want of thought she had 





been able to win the treasure of that man’s love. 
She tried to hate him; to malign him in her 
thoughts; to deny that he was so much more 
talented, or gentle, or noble, than scores of 
other men whom she had met. 

She fought her battle desperately, and aided 
the devils all-she could; but it was no use, she 
was too good and womanly to succeed; her re- 
ligion was too much a part of her life for her 
to put it aside even in that frenzy. The bitter- 
ness and anger passed—even the insane rage 
against her own weakness paled and died out. 

It was a horrible night, but before it ended 
Cora was able to accept her humiliation, to 
admit that she needed and deserved it. It was 
the worst punishment that could have befallen 
her—all her life her pride had been her beset- 
ting sin; verily, she was mortally punished 
where she had erred. 

And the morning came, and Cora woke from 
the heavy, unrestful slumber that had come at 
last, and looked about, and knew that, though 
an earthquake had passed over her soul and 
shattered its every stronghold, the world must 
go on as usual, and she must take her part in 
it too. 

She would not even allow herself the solace 
of breakfasting in her own room, and was just 
ready to sail out as grand as Dido, when a ser- 
vant came up with coffee, and a message from 
her aunt that she had better not come down, 
she looked so tired the night before. 

So she had another hour to herself. At the 
end of it there was a tap at the door, and May's 
voice called, 

«IT want to come jn, enchanted princess.” 

Gora found a voice quite like her usual one to 
answer, 

“Come in, Miss Wickedness—why didn’t you 
wake me?” : 

In came May, looking fresher and more lovely 
than ever, with such light in her eyes, such 
color in her cheeks, that Cora knew what it 
meant before she spoke a word. 

“TI was up so early that I thought I would 
not disturb you,” cooed May, dancing about her. 
**T have been up for hours, and out. Oh! such 
a lovely walk as I have had.” 

««Were you alone?” Cora asked, certain what 
was coming, and anxious to bring the revelation 
to a climax, and have it over. 

“Not I,” cried May. ‘Do I look like a girl 
that would take early walks alone?” 

Suddenly she threw her arms about Cora, and 
turned away her head. 

‘Guess who was with me?” she whispered. 

““Mr. Wellesley,” Cora said, with a calmness 
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that astonished herself, and she felt her heart 
stop beating. 

“Oh, yes—at first!” May replied, hurriedly, 
“Oh! Cora——” 

“lam sure you have something totell me, 
my dear,” Cora said; when she broke off 
abruptly, ‘I think I know what it is.” 

“Don’t!” whispered May. ‘Oh! it frightens 
me yet.’ ’ 

She clung fast to Cora; and Cora held her 
close in her arms, and was thankful that she 
could offer a prayer for the girl’s happiness, 
though all the while she felt death in her heart, 
and knew that however long the semblance of 
existence might last, life was at an end where 
anything like interest or hope for herself was 
concerned; it had died in the shudder of agony 
which shook the very springs of her being, 
when May’s happy voice broke beneath its 
passion of bliss and delicious shyness. 

“Cora,” May said, suddenly, still with her 
head turned aside, ‘“‘Mr. Wellesley is going 
away this morning—he wants to bid you 
good-by.” 

“Going?” exclaimed Cora. 

“Yes; fora day or two only. He got a tele- 
gram last night. Please go down—he is in 
mammi’s sitting-room. There’s nobody there.” 

Cora knew what it signified; the trembling 
voice, the broken. words—the wors' agony was 
over; she could bear anything now, could even 
see him—see the pride and joy in his face, do 
her part without faltering. 

She clasped May more closely in her arms, 
kissed the bonny brown hair that hung about 
her shoulders, and said, softly, 

“God bless my darling, and make her a 
happy woman!” 

She went straight out of the room without 
looking back, gave herself not an instant to 
think, made no pause until her hand was 
upon the door of the room where May’s lover 
waited. 

The very thought that came into her mind— 
May’s lover—it gave her a wild sort of strength 
which she knew would support her to the end. 

She opened the door; there was no tremor in 
her limbs, no mist before her eyes—she felt 
dead and cold; she was not conscious even of 
any suffering, she was just walking about like 
a ghost whose penance it was to linger upon 
earth and watch the happiness of those still left 
here clothed in mortality, and bearing mor- 
tality’s sensations and happiness. 

She saw him rise and come toward her; she 
was the calmer of the two, and beld out her 
white hand, and was the first to speak. 











‘May tells me we are forced to bid you 
good-by,” she said. “I am -sorry; but I trust 
you are coming back so soon that we can at 
once hegin to think of your return in order to 
cousole ourselves.” 

“Thank you!” he answered; and Cora was 
conscious of a vague wonder that his voice 
should sound so uncertain and tremulous in this 
first hour of his certainty of his own triumph. 

He led her to a seat, and sat down beside her. 
She glanced at him once, and saw that he was 
deathly pale; anda fear of some evil for him 
banished all selfish thoughts. 

‘« Are you in any trouble?” she asked, quickly. 
‘‘Is there any bad news you wish me to break 
to May?” 

“No,” he said, gravely, ‘no. 
away—shall 1 come back?” 

“Of course, you are coming, I know from 
May. She did not tell me, but I understand 
everything.” 

“Yes, May is very happy,” he said, ‘and I 
am so glad. Wentworth is a noble young 
fellow; but that is not it——” 

‘*Wentworth!” repeated Cora, in horror. 

Oh! this was worst of all; he was suffering— 
May did not love him. 

“«Wentworth !”’ she repeated. 

“Yes; don’t you know your willful little 
cousin put him out of his suspense this morn- 
ing?” 

“Iam so sorry; oh! do believe it! I don’t 
know what to say—I——” 

“We can leave them to their happiness,” he 
went on, when he saw that she could not finish. 
“Tam a selfish mortal, and must think of my 
own hopes and fears. May I come back, Cora?” 

Was she going mad? Did her senses play 
her false? 

“Oh! don’t you understand?” he cried out. 
“T love you; I had seen you long before you 
ever saw me; and, mad as it was, I loved you 
from the first. May knew it—sent for me here. 
Cora, don’t drive me from you. Give me @ 
hope—may I come back ?” 

There was an odd little gasp in her throat, 
which made him look suddenly in her face; he 
read the whole truth there, and the next instant 
Cora felt herself pressed to his heart, and beard 
the words of love and tenderness which burst 
from his very soul. 

It was all made clear in the long hour that 
elapsed before they were disturbed; then May 
danced into the room, exclaiming, 

“There's a train going, and there’s a poor 
wretch must go on it. Is it all right?” 

Their faces must have answered, for she 
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THE APPLE-TREE IN THE LANE. 





dashed at them and kissed them both, laughing 
and crying, and repeating, 

“I did it! I did it! I told old Hugh I would 
if he’d only mind me! And you thought he 
liked me, and was badly treated; and’so you got 
acquainted with him. Oh! you panther princess, 
you!” 

She went so crazy that she made them both 
laugh, and brought them down a little from 
their lofty romance, which was good for them. 

‘**You’ll miss the train,” she said. 





< 


declared; and he would not, in spite of Cora’s 
attempt at expostulation, when May vowed that 
the business was of the utmost importance. 
Then May danced about them again, and 
laughed’and cried more; and aunt Agatha and 
Wentworth came in, and I doubt if a happier set 
of people were gathered together in this old 
world that has such a trick of sometimes turn- 
ing into heaven when we least expect it. Thanks 
be to a merciful Father, who helps us and guides 
us, jn spite of our blind struggles and erring 


“T shall not go till night,” Mr. Wellesley ‘ wills—so I leave them. 
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THE APPLE-TREE IN THE LANE. 
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It stood close by where, on leathern-hinge, 
The gate swung back from the grassy lane; 
Where the cows come home when the dusky eve 
Its mantle threw over hill and plain. 
Its branches, knotty and gnarled by time, 
Waved to and fro in the idle breeze, 
When the Spring days brought a blushing crown 
Of blossoms bright to the apple-trees. 


Its shadow fell o’er the crystal stream, 
That all the long, bright Summer days, 
Like a silver thread, ‘mid the waving grass, 
Reflected back the golden rays 
Of the noonday sun, that madly strove 
To drink the fount of the brooklet dry; 
But the rain-clouds showered tear-drops down, 
And the glad brook laughed as it glided by. 
Never were apples half so sweet— 
Golden russet, striped with red— 
As those that fell on the yielding turf, 
As we shook the branches overliwad. 
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On! a strange old castle is Memory’s Hall, 
With its towers and turrets sublime; 
For its portals are guarded by spectres tal)— 
The spectres of years, that come at the call 
Of echoes that livé in that clime. 
If stands in the country of “Long Ago,” 
By the side of the river of Time, 
Whose waters surge on with an endless flow, 
And sing a song as they gently go, 
As soft as the vesper chime. 
To the door of this castle we often go, 
For we've buried our treasures there; 
There are brows of beauty, and hands of snow, 
And forms we have clasped long years ago, 
And treases of golden hair 
There's a lute unswept, and a harp unstrung, 


And a part of a dying prayer; 
And fragments of song no longer sung, 
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A trysting-place fur youthful friends 

Was the apple-tree, in the days of yore; 
And oft we've sat beneath its shade, 

And talked bright dreams of the future o'er. 


And when the warm October sun, 
Shone on the maple’s scarlet robe, 
We gathered apples smooth and fair, 
Aud round as our own mystic globe. 
The stately hemlock crowns the hill, 
And dark pines rise above the plain; 
But ove we prize far more than they— 
‘Lhe apple-tree in the pasture-laue. 


Long years have passed, and cows no more 
Come home at night through the grassy lane, 
Where the gate swung back on leathern-hiuge, 
I stand and gaze on the far-off plain. 
No more we list to the music low 
Of the crystal stream as it ripples on; 
And the apple-tree in the pasture-lane, 
Is but a dream of the days by-gone. 
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‘For the lips that warbled them now are dumb, 
And slumber in sileuce there. 


Smiles that have faded, and joys now dead, 

And faces we once thought fair, 
Aud wreaths that encircled some loved one’s head, 
Words of tenderness once peen said, 

And garments that she used to wear. 


Echoes of voices that used to call, 
Fall on the tremulous air; 
And pictures dim on its sombered walls, 
Scenes from the shadowy past recall, 
While we stand enchanted there. 


The present departs, and the past returns, 

As we tread o’er its dusty floor; 
And our hearts, overflowing with sadness, burn, 
And our souls within us with wildness yearn, 
For the things we loved of yore, 
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MRS. MARCH’S BOARDERS. 


BY CLARA 


Tfas ever any one of ye had any experience } 
in taking city boarders? If you have, you 
needn’t read this story, you can skip right on 
to the next one; but if you hain’t, then I advise 
you to read it, and take warning by me., 

It’s got proper fashionable round here, in 
Peaville, for the farmer folks to take boarders } 
from the city. It pays well, and anything that 
pays is pritty likely to be fashionable. 

You see, these ere city people come out here 
to git a sniff of fresh air, and injoy the huckle- 
berries and miskeeters, of which we ginerally 
have oceans. 

Then they go home about the first of Sep- 
tember, all burnt and tanned, and bit up, with 
all their clothes ruinated, and not a grate sight 
of money into their purses; and they tell every- 
body that they see how delightfully they have 
spent the summer. 

Isaac, that’s my second son, and he’s been a 
hoss-car conductor in Bosting, and has seen a 


powerful sight of high life, says that they don’t 
go into the country for pleasure—they go be- 


cause somebody else does. He says a woman 
would lose caste if she stayed to home while the 
yest of her neighbors was off. I dunna what 
caste means, but mebby you do. Isaac has been 
to school two year to the Mount Benbo Ceme- 
tery, and he is dreadful high-flown sense he 
come back. 

A year ago last summer, Miss Brown—the 
colonel’s wife—she took boarders, and she got 
rich on it! She had as much as a dozen, and 
made a sight of money. Folks did pretend to 
say that she nigh about starved her boarders; 
but then everybody knows city folks is genteel, 
and genteel people, it stands to reason, don’t 
need so much to eat as common folks. They 
live on ceremony and perliteness some. 

Mrs. Brown, she saved enuff out of her 
boarders to pay all expenses, and new furnish 
her parlor, besides putting a portagal over the 
front door, and buying a pearley shawl for her- 
self, and a ten-dollar thing, made out of hair 
and stuff, for her darter Ann to pin onto the} 








AUGUSTA. 


and Sundays, when I go to meeting, I set in 
Capen Webster’s pew instid of ourn, because 
his is a wall-pew, and I can put the back part 
of my bunnit right up aginst the side of the 
meeting ’us, and that makes it stay pat. 

Mrs. Brown’s parlor is ilegant. There hain’t 
nothing like it in Peaville. 

There’s a Brussels carpet that is soft as a 
piller-tick when you step onto it; and the cheers 
and sofys is kivered with green stuff that looks 
like the minister’s wife’s velvet bunnit; and 
there’s two ottermans, and a Ppicter of Henry 
Clay with a blue cloak on, and ihree chany 
dogs on the mautel-shelf, and a marbie-topped 
table that looks jest as the grave-stuns in the 
burying-ground does—only there ain’t no de- 
scription on it. And she’s got a fotygraft 
albion, with the picters of her father and 
mother, and her husband’s father and mother, 
and all their folks, and Napoleon Bonyparte, 
and Gineral Stark, and Jenny Lind, and lots of 
others that I disremember intirely. 

As soon as I seed them things in that parlor 
my mind was made up. I'd take boarders too. 

I’m a widder woman, and my brother, Lemuel 
Hanscom, lives with me. He owns ihe sheep’s 
pasture and the ten-acre wood lot, so I allers 
try not to be disrespectful to him. 

He’s a nice-man, but he’s dreadful nigh to 
being a monymanyach. He’s had a sight of 
these ere Patent Office Reports sent to him from 
Washington, and they’ve long ago sot him crazy 
to invent sunthin’. And fer more than five year 
he’s been a whittling, and boring and sawing 
away the best of the time, a trying to make 


some kind of a machine that'll never stop going. - 


Perpetual motion, he calls it. He says if he can 
only git it, and he’s serting he can in time, ke 
shall be a richer man than Judge Fishtell that 
lives over to the corner, and keeps two hosses, 
and drinks brandy that is twenty dollars 4 
gallon. 

Lemuel hain’t really no right to meddle in 
my affairs, but when I’m a going to do anything 
oncommon, I ginerally speak to him about it, 


back part of her head to set her bunnit onto. } jest for the looks of the thing. 


It’s the slickest thing to keep a bunnit oats 
slipping. And there’s that ere purple silk bun- 
nit of mine, that I’ve had nigh onto five years, 

it’s all the time a slipping off from my heed; | 


So, after I'd made up my mind about the 
boarders, says I to him, says I, 

“Lem, I’m a going to take city boarders this 
summer.” 
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“Take city fiddlesticks!” says he, whittling } tains, that we read about in the illustratiorated 


away on a round stick with a hole through it. 
‘‘No,” says I, “‘boarders. Mrs. Brown made 
money last summer, and I mean to see if I can’t 
do as well as her. My Melissy is crazy after 
one of them new-fashioned pepperlambs that 
they wear hitched onto the waists of their 
gounds, and I ‘calkerlate she shall have it. 
And Isaac needs a new bedstead in his room, 





newspapers—them fellers that one is awfully 
afeard of, and yet sorter falls in love with at 
the same time. 

I took him to once, and give him the north 
frunt chamber. . 

The same day there came a woman, all in 
black, and as handsome as a picter. She'd lost 
her husband not long afore, she said, and 


and I mean to have some furniture in the fore ; wanted to come out into the country to recoo- 


room, jest like Mrs. Brown’s.” 

“You can do as you’re a mind to,” says 
Lemuel, kinder cross like; ‘but if you do take 
boarders, you’ll'wish yer cake dough afore you 
git through. 
A scientific man hadn’t ort to be bothered! 
They'll put me back so on my machine that I 
slinn’t git it ready to go to Washington till next 
winter.’ And I meant to use some of the money 
I shall git for the invention in buying that farm 
of Spencer’s.”’ 

“'Tain’t no use to talk,” says I, “I’m fully 
sot,” and he said no more, for he knows when 
I'm deetarmined on a thing that I hain’t easy 
persuaded to give it up. 

I got Eustace Atkins, the schoolmaster over 
to the corner, to write me some advertisements 


to put into two of the Bosting papers, and he 


did it powerful. To have read what he writ 
you'd have thought our farm was a Paradise 
upon airth. 

He called the house Poplar Lodge, and there 
hain’t but one popple on the farm that I know 
of, and that’s out back of the hog’-house. 

Well, in three days, I was overrun with folks 
that had come out to see the primises. And 
most of ’em smelt of musk, and carried their 
heads dreadful high, and turned up their noses 
at everything. The men they tip-toed round 
among the cabbage-plants and ruty-beggars, 


and wondered what kind of flowers them things } stay if she had to roost in a tree! 
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perate. 

I told her I didn’t know about the cooperat- 
ing. It wasn’t common for women folks to larn 
the cooper’s trade; but then, if they was a going 


And ‘they’ll bother me to death! } to vote, I didn’t know as there'd be anything 


onproper in their learning one of the men folks’ 
trade. 

She laffed, and sed I didn’t quite understand 
her. Her health was poor, and she had come 
to the country to recruit. 

And then she talked so pitifully of her grief 
and trouble, and flurrished her scented hand- 
kercher so sorrowfully around her eyes, that I 
agreed to take her. I gave her the south frunt 
chamber, and told her there was a young man 
by the name of Cliffe in tother, with black eyes, 
and a red neck-tye; and she sithed, and said 
black eyes and red neck-tyes were nothing to 
her now. 

Her name was Myra Westley, and she came 
from New York. 

I felt well pleased with her, for T calkerlated 
that being in trouble she wouldn't be likely to 
have much appetite. People don’t ginerally, 
you know. So thar’d be a saving. 

The next day Mrs. Wilson came, with her 
three children, and I agreed to take ’em if 
they'd be contented to sleep in the tool-house 
chamber, because all my rooms was full. Mrs. 
Wilson was dreadful genteel, but she said she’d 
For her 


would turn into; and the women, they screeched ; neighbors, the Joneses, and the Smiths, and the 
and held their smelling-bottles to their noses } Jenkinses, had all gone into the country, and 


when the geese and turkeys chased ’em, and 
stuck out their necks at ’em, as them animals 
is apt to do. 


she’d die but what she’d be as much as they 
was! 


Them children of hern was awful! If you 


The fifth day there was a feller came that I { should sarch the world over from Californy to 


thought would do. His name was Henry Cliffe, 
and he was about as nice-looking a chap as 
you'll see anywhere out of a picter-book. He 
was tall, and wore one of these short coats 
that is a kind of a cross between a coat and a 
jacket, and he had a red neck-tye, and a buff 
Vest, jest as if he was reddy to be married. 


the Gulf of Mexico, you couldn’t find three such 
youngsters. Adolphus, he was twelve year old, 
and Katrina Adelaide was ten, and Ignatius Cat- 
terangus was seven. 

They provoked Lemuel’s life out of him. 
Dolph, as his ma called him,.cut Lem’s machine 
all up to kindle a brush-heap with: and Ade- 


His hair and eyes was black, and his mus- laide tore the picters out of his Patent-Office 
tache was black, too; and he kinder put me in $ Reports, and papered the hen-house with ’em; 
mind of one of them pirats, or bandanna chief- ; and Angus, the little onc, he upsoot my whole 
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Churning-cream, down the sullar-stairs, and 
filled the churn up with two litters of my spring 
chickens—and the old hens, they liked to have 
scratched and picked his eyes out in the scrape. 

Their ma said they were children of genius, 
that she feared they was short-lived; their 
brains was too big, for their heads, And then 
she’d kiss ’em; and. Dolph, he tied a dead rat 
to her water-fall, and «:eered her nigh about 
into fits. 

One morning I missed the cat. She warn’t 
there to git her new milk, and. she was allers: 
as constant te the milk-pail as the needle is to} 
the pole. I was worried about her, for she is as 
good a cat as ever you seed. 








Afore many days, the widder Westley, she cot 
to be dreadful peart, for a widder.. And whey 
she and Mr. Cliffe didn’t know that anybody 
seed ’em, they was jest. as, sociable together as 
if they’d known one tother from their cradles, 

She got so,gay and lively that I sot out to 
send, her off, J was afeard people would begin 
to.talk if I had a woman in, the house that laffed 
so loud, especially as she was a widder. 

I spoke to, Mr, Cliffe about it one day, and he 
growed so red that.I didn’t know but the widder 
had been saying sunthin’ onproper to him. 

But he sed he guessed if; he was me he 
wouldn't go to having no fuss, and he was so 
extry perlite and nice about it, that I told him 


I asked the children if they had seen her, and } jest to oblige him I'd keep still. 


Dolph giggled and looked at Angus, and that 
little wretch said she was in the flour-barrel. 


After that he was dreadful retentive to me, 
and, every time he spoke to me he either called 


“Dolph put her in last night,” said he; ‘we; me dear madam, or dear Mrs. March. 


didn’t like her color, she’s. so black, and we 


And he got into the habit of patting me onto 


thought we’d powder her jest as.ma does her } the shoulder, and squeezing my hand whenever 


face!” . 

“You little trollop!” cried Mrs, Wilecn, grab- 
bing him and giving him a shake that made his 
teeth clatter, ‘I'll learn you to tell falsehoods!” 

“Tt’s so—hain’t it, Dolph?” exclaimed Angus, 
and then he scooted out of the house; and the 





he wanted. to say that the butter was too salt, 
or the coffee not sweet, enuff. 

And he kept telling of,me how young I looked, 
and what pritty hair I.had; and what a good 
form, and said. that if atl ladies were such a 
figure as I was, corsets wouldn’t never have 


next I seed of him he was out in the barn, with been invented. 


two hens tied to a pole, tryi:g to brush the 
cobwebs off from the barn winders... He’d got a 
feather duster, he said. 

As soon as I found out whar the cat was I 
run to the flour-barrel, and shore enuff, when I 
histed up the kiver, out she bounced as white 
as a miller, and skeered nigh about to pieces. 
And when she come out she jumped onto the 
cake-board that had as much as a dozen tum- 
blers, jest washed, onto it, and down went the 
board, and all them tumblers along with it; 
broke ’em into five hundred pieces, and skeered 
the cat so that she didn’t come anighst the house 
for more than a month. 

Wall, I had my revenge onto the Wilsons in 
one way. The bread they eat was made out of 
that indenticle flour! 

The next day Dolph fell through the@scaffling 
in the barn into the pen, where we had a sow 
and some pigs, and the hoggish old lady tore 
all his clothes off from him afore he could git 
out. Angus got kicked by the old mare half to 
Geath; and Adelaide, she upsot one of the bee- 
hives, and was stung so bad that her face looked 
like a biled lobster with the small-pox. 

But, land! ’tain’t no use for me to try, to begin 
to tell the performances them children had, and 
the scrapes they got into. It would take Lalf 
of my lifetime. 
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And when he.went to the Corner, he allers 


brung me home some peppermint lozenges, of 


which I am very fond, and which is excellent 
fer wind in the stummuk. 

After a spell I began to see through it, though 
at fust I couldn't hardly believe it. But, then, 
I’m very young-looking of my age, and I hain‘ 
near so old as I might be. 


And I s’pose;I .hadn’t orter have thought of 


marrying agin; , but. then a widder’s life is a 
very lonesome one, and Mr. Cliffe was such a 
fine-looking fellow! I knowed half the girls in 
Peaville would be yellow with envy; and as fer 
the widders and old maids, I doubted if they'd 
manage to live through it. 

One day Mr. Cliffe he sot down terrible nigh 
me on ihe settle in the kitchen, and he put his 
arm round me, and tuk my hand, into his 
affectionate as ever you seed a person. 

“Hold on a minnit,” says I, ‘and let me wipe 
my hands onto my apron, ‘I’ve been a kueel- 
ing up bread, and they’re,a little doughy.” 

«And he waited jest, as obedient as a kitten. 
Then he took my hand agin,and says he, 

“Mrs. March, itis, not,;good for man to be 
Salone. That is Scripture is it, not?” 

3 «Yes,” says I, ‘and it’s the truth, too.” 
; . “I’m glad you think so,” says he, ‘because 
I’m in love.” 
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«Land of pity!” says I, hiding my fuce in my 
apron, and getting that dough all over it—* how 
you do talk!” 

«TI know it’s a little sudden,” says he, squez- 
ing my hand so that the pinch-~beck ring, that I 
wear on my forefinger to keep off the rhumatiz, 
cut rite into, the flesh, ‘I know it’s sudden, and 
I beg your pardon for speaking of it. But I 
must confide my trouble to some feeling heart— 
and to whom shall I speak unless to you, my 
dear Mrs. March?” 

“Sarting!” says I. “I’m the very one. Talk 
rite along, and tell me everything.” 

“I’m unfortunate,” says he. “I cannot be 
married without losing a fortune, unless I am 
married privately. My grandfather is very 
wealthy, and has made a will in my favor; but 
if I marry in his lifetime I forfeit all the pro- 
perty. He is opposed to matrimony.” 

“The old hunks!” says I, indignantly. 

“Yes,” says he, ‘‘so he is, though I must not 
say so; and, Mrs. March, what I want is, that 
you will consent to a private marriage, and 
allow me to remain here afterward with my 
wife;” and he laughed, and blushed, and looked 
as silly as could be, 

“Lawful heart!” says I; ‘of course I con- 
sent. ’Tain’t nobody’s business, no way. When 
is it to be?” 

“Next Saturday night, if it pleases you. I 
have already spoken to Squire Moss about it, 
and he has consented, We shall go down to his 
house in the six o’clock train, be united, and 
return at eight to your house. You'll not fail 
to be at the depot?” 

“No, indeed!” says I, “‘you can depend on 
me!” and then he kissed my hand jest as they 
do in novels, and never seéméd to notice the 
dough that was still sticking to it. 

I was as happy as can be; and I made up my 
mind that I'd deed the six-acre field to Mr. 
Cliffe the minnit we was married, That would 
show him how much confidence I had in him. 

I should have somebody now to esquart me 
home from evening meetings, and to go to the 
sowing-circle with me Thursday nights. It was 
dreadful nice to think of; and I didn’t go to 
sleep till nigh midnight that night for thinking 
of it; and when I did get asleep, I dreamed of 
a funeral, which is a safting sign of a wedding. 

I went and had a buff delaine gound made 
for the occasion, and Sotterday night, at half 
past five, I sot sail for the depot. It seemed 
that Mr. Cliffe didn’t want to excite no sus- 
Picions by our going to the depot together. Jest 
as I turned into the road that led to the depot 
them consarned cars whistled in, and I knowed 
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I was late. I started upon the run, stepped 
outo my gound, and fell flat, rite into a mud- 
puddle, and spattered myself from top to toe. 

But I jumped up immegiately, and made for 
the depot,,, I seed a man standing on tle plat- 
form:. L waved my handkercher to him, and 
screamed at the top of my voice, 

“Stop ’em! Don’t let ’em went on without 
me!” 

“They've already went!” says the man—and, 
shure enough, so they had! I asked the man— 
who got in? And he said a man and woman— 
and described Mr. Cliffe exactly. 

“«Look bere!” says I. ‘*Hain’t there no way 
that I can git to Stickneyville without waiting 
for the next train?” 

He scratched his head to scratch up an idee, 
and said, he and another man there would 
kerry me down on a hand-car for a dollar. I 
told them the money was ready for him the 
mianit I was landed at Stickneyville—and we 
sot forth rite off. 

“Turn like all possessed!” says I. ‘It's 
necessary for me to git there as soon as I can!” 

And they turned. I guess they fairly airned 
their dollar. 

I paid ’em as soon as we arriv, and hurried 
to Suire Moss’ at the top of my speed. There 
was a light in the parlor, and I rushed in with- 
out knocking. 

And, gracious deliverance! I wonder I hadn't 
swoonded rite on the spot, for jest as true as 
you live, there stood Cliffe and the widder 
Westly hold of hands, and the squire was jest a 
saying, 

**I pronounce you man and wife!” 

I grabbed Cliffe’s arm, and brought him round 
facing of me in a seckont. 

“Land of Goshen!” says I. 
mean?” 

“She’s mine!” says he. ‘Nobody can sepa-- 
rate us now!’ and he fell to kissing the widder. . 

“You're a false, desateful man!” says I;: 
‘cand I’m a good mind to have you arrested for - 
begotry and breeches of promise! You pro- 
mised to marry me; aad here I’ve been to the 
expense of gitting a new gound P 

“My dear Mrs. March!” says he; “what a. 
mistake! I have been engaged to Myra ever 
since her husband died, and we came to your: 
house to be together. And we hope still to. 
remain.” 

“Well, you won't,” says I, “not by two. 
chalks! I won’t keep such a man in my house!: 
You’ll tramp to-morrer, both of ye! Oh, dear! 
dear! what shall I do! If this should get out, 
how folks would talk! What shall I do?” 


‘«What does this 
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“T dunno,” says Squire Moss, kinder soft, 
“unless you take me instid of him. I’ve been 
thinking about coming over to see you for quite 
a spell; but I’ve had so much to do I hain’t got 
at it, . Things is mighty bad this year, sq much 
wet weather it starts the weeds rite ahead. 
What do you say, Mrs. March? Will you marry 
me?’ 

‘Lawful heart, Squire Moss! how youtalk!” 
says I; and then the squire he put his arm round 





me, and give me a real old-fashioned smack, 
and—— Wall, we are a going to be married 
next month, when the sign is in the heart, for 
good luck. 

I sot my boarders all adrift the next day after 
the wedding of Cliffe and the widder, and I 
don’t'calkilate to keep ‘any more never. The 


“quire says he’ll buy some ottermans, and things 


for our parlor, that’ll take the shine off from 
Mrs. Brown's in no time at all. 





UNDER THE ELM. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Unper the elm, in the eventide, 

How we heard the night-bird calling, 
As we watched the trailing shadows glide, 
When the twilight dews were falling, 

Drooping its trailing branches low, 
Down to the blush-red clover, 
Swaying and eddying to and fro, 
As the breeze of night swept over. 


Under the elm, when the day was done, 
And the quiet night Was darkling, 

How we watched the stars come, one by one, 
In the jeweled sky-vault sparkling. 

How we laughed and sung as the moon rode high, 
In the depth of ether sailing ; 

And she seemed to pierce, with her shining eye, 
"Neath the pliant branches trailing. 


No longer now, as the years flow by, 
We lie on the blush-red clover, 

_And listen and watch for the thrilling sigh 
Of the night-wind sailing over. 





No longer we sing, ‘neath the silver moon, 
As the night-shades gather round us, 

But, ah! there’s a spell in the olden time 
That close to the past has bound us. 


And struggle and strive, as we ofttimes may, 
To break ‘from the secret thralling. 

Our heart goes back to the olden time, 
When we watched the shadows falling ; 

When, under the branching elm-tree high, 
In the beautiful Summer weather, 

There fell a word, a blush, and a sigh, 
That bound two young hearts togetlor. 


Under the elm, you remember, sweet, 
How you bent to my wild caresses ; 

You must have heard how my proud heart beat 
At the sweep of those queenly tresses. 

But you never, never could have knuwn 
How our love-dream must be broken; 

And that I should be keeping our tryst alone, 
With the wraith of a grief unspoken, 





GIVING AND WITHHOLDING. 


BY N. F. CARTER. 


“Deny-not to the needy world thy mite, 
However small the offering may Le; 
* Give it a tribute of the love and light 
Charming thy life as balm the Summer sea. 
Deny:ng, 
Is dying; 
Giving, 
Living! 


The fountain, hoarding all its treasures up, 

At best is but a dark and stagnant pool ; 

But in the heat, still pouring from its cup, 
Gives fresher life with waters clear and cool, 


Denying, 


Living! 


‘In vain seem morning-glories of the Spring, 
With blue-bird and the, robin ever mute; 

“The tree is but a poor and worthless thing, 
Barren of singing leaves, and flowers, and fruit. 





Denying, 
Is dying; 
Giving, 
Living! 


The air, to life-blood more than bread and wine, 

Without a constant giving, is a blight; 
The sun, so glowing, should it cease to shine, 

Would be an orb of blackness black as ui, ht. 
Denying, - 

Is dying; 
Giving, 
Living! 


Then give, be ever giving, give to live; 

Upon the world bestow thy wealth of love, 
Of gold, of strength, of service; live tu give, 
Till dawns the morning of the life above. 

Denying, 
Is dying; 
Giving, 
Living! 





DEATH IN LIFE. 


BY AGNES JAMES. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 101. 


A week of Philip Saint Eyremonde’s odious ; wife, now stared blankly and horribly through 
society Vivienne was compelled to endure. Then; the glaze of death; the lips that had uttered 
he left the chateau, and her life settled again } such harsh and sneering words were silent for- 
into its quiet routine, She faithfully nursed } ever; the heart that had loved her so fondly, 
and tended her invalid mother, whose days} and hated her with so deadly a hate, beat no 
seemed to be passing sweetly and tranquilly on } more with either love or hatred. 
to the end—and who never, for an instant, was But as Vivienne stood gazing down upon his 
allowed to see the thousand alarms and fore-} white face, and trying to close his staring eyes, 
bodings that tortured her daughter’s heart. } her tears fell fast for the kind old man who had 
Vivienne felt, day by day, that the marquis} loved her long ago, and she forgot the tyrant 
was waiting till aget time came for his revenge. ; whose death set her free. 

It was only deferred—not forgotten. She was} They led her weeping from his bedside, and 
constantly made to understand this by his harsh- } she sobbed herself to rest in the arms of her 
ness and coldness, and by the strict surveillance } mother, who mingled her tears with Vivienne’s, 
which did not leave her a moment unwatched, } and murmured tender praises of the dead man. 
or permit a letter or messenger to leave the The stately, magnificent funeral ceremonies 
chateau unexamined. were over, the body of the marquis rested in 

Meanwhile, had escape from this tyraany } the silent vaults beneath the chapel; and of all 
been possible, duty and affection chained her } the train of relatives and friends who had assem- 
to the side of the declining mother, whose last } bled at the chateau, no one remained but Philip 
days would have. been rendered miserable if she } Saint. Evremonde, his nearest kinsman, and the 
had discovered the estrangement between ” inheritor of his title. A very small portion, 





daughter and the marquis. however, of the vast wealth of the marquis ac- 
So the autumn and winter wore away, and } companied the title; the greater part becoming 
March winds. began to wail around the turrets, } the property of his young widow. 
and bend the sturdy oaks of Hautlieu. But the notary, who had drawn the will of 
One wild, stortay night, Vivienne was kept the late marquis, on the evening of the funeral 
awake till daydawn by the restless wind, and } requested the presence of the marquise, and of 
the rain that sobbed .against her windows. } the new marquis, at the reading of the will. 
They seemed full of sorrowful voices, of shrieks } Vivienne came in her sable dress, and, without 
of despair, of moans from some distant battle- } raising her eyes, slightly returned the saluta- 
field, where, perhaps, Leon lay dying, of sobs } tion of Saint Evremonde, seated herself, and 
and lamentations. She could net sleep till the } listened to the reading. 
gray dawn stole in, and her windows and the She scarcely understood the involved legal 
wind was lulled to rest. phraseology of the document. She only com- 
She was awakened by an eager, agitated voice } prehended that it, put her in possession of almost 
inher ear. Elise, one of her attendants, stood } fabulous wealih, which was to be hers, however, 
beside her weeping, and exclaiming, ‘Oh, ma-} upon one simple condition. 
dame! will you rise, and come with us to see} The notary paused in his reading a moment, 
Monsieur le Marquis? They cannot, awaken } and Vivienne, raising her head with languid 
him! Oh, madame! they are afraid——” interest, saw that Philip was watching her with 
Vivienne gid not stay to hear the girl’s story. } eager, expectant eyes. 
Hastily wrapping herself ,in a loose robe, she The notary continued, “All these moneys and 
entered the apartments of the marquis, which } estates I do hereby give and bequeath to my 
adjoined her own. A crowd of frightened ser-} wife Vivienne de Hautlieu, on condition that. 
vants were gathered around the bed, and on it} the hours between eight o'clock in the evening 
lay, cold and rigid, the body of the Marquis de >and six in the morning, shall be spent by her, 
Hautlieu. He had been dead many hours. The} alone, in the vaulted chamber adjoining the 
eyes that had gleamed so cruelly upon his young ‘ chapel of the Chateau de Hautlieu, pas jooting 
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to the vaults beneath the chapel. If at any 
time she fails to be within that chamber when 
the hour of eight in the evening arrives, or 
should leave it before the hout of six in the 
morning, she will immediately forfeit all that I 
have herein bequeathed to her, which will be- 
come the property of my nearest kinsman, 
Philip de Saint Evremonde, or his heirs. This 
condition I annex for reasons which my wife 
will understand, and in the belief that ‘a pure 
conscience, and a devout spirit can make her 
happy even in that dismal chamber.’” 

The voice of the notary ceased abruptly, and 
Philip started from his seat. With a cry of 
horror Vivienne had risen from her chair, and 
then fallen back again ghastly pale, and with 
closed eyes. But she had not fainted. The 
sound of Philip’s hated voice, as he directed 
the notary to summon her attendants, recalled 
her to herself: She opened her eyes, and her 
breath came in long, gasping sighs. 

Oh! it was so cruel, so terrible a revenge! 

She must fulfill the condition, for her mother 
would die if she were removed from the cha- 
teau; and Vivienne knew from the pitiless, 
triumphant look in the eyes of the bad man 
near her, that he would turn them both out to 
starve without scruple or regret. 

Even in the first instant of her horror and 
surprise, she determined that her dying mother } 
should never know the condition upon which } 
she was allowed to live on in tranquil ease and 
luxury. ‘I shall only have to bear it for a} 
little while,” thought Vivienne. “Then my 
dear mother will be at rest, and TI shall seek 
refuge inaconvent. Only a little while! Oh, 
heaven! give me strength to bear it for my 
dying mother's sake.” 

Then the young marquise rose from her chair 
with quiet dignity, and turning to Saint Evre- 
monde, said calmly, ‘‘Monsieur, I am ready ed 
fulfill the condition. It is hard—but I shall 
find strength for it.” 

‘““Nay, madame, it is too hard!” he cried; 
catching her hand, and gazing into her face} 
passionately. ‘That such loveliness should be 
condemned to a living burial is intolerable! 
There is a way to escape it. Become my wife—” 

But Vivienne’s hand was snatched from his § 
grasp, her eyes flashed, and her cheek crim- 
soned with anger and resentment. 

“Monsieur, you insult me!” she cried, in 
clear, steady tones, without one shade of fear? 
or irresolution. ‘I would rather be buried 
alive in the vaults themselves than become your 
wife. Monsieur, I desire that you leave my 
house. Appoint as many persons as you please } 














, pass through the ordeal before her. 


to see that I fulfill the conditions of my hus- 
band’s will; but let me be relieved from your 
presence, which is hateful to me.” She swept 
from the room with the haughty air of an in- 
sulted queen, and Philip was left raging with 
mortification and anger. 

And Vivienne, once in her own apartment, 
the young marquise lay prostrate before the 
shrine in her little oratory, weeping, trem- 
bling, praying for strength and courage to 
Elise and 
Marion, her favorite attendants, found her in 
this’ frightful state, and it was many minutes 
before she could answer their frightened ques- 
tions.’ At last, under promise of strict secrecy, 
Vivienne confided to them the terrible provision 
of her husband’s will, and rising with inforced 
calmness, she began to make preparations for 
going to her gloomy resting-place. 

‘‘Madame, you shall not go alone. We will 
stay with you,” cried both the attached women. 

Vivienne shook her head mournfully. 

“T must remain there alone,” she said; ‘that 
is the condition.” 

“Then I will spend the night in the chapel. 
I will sleep on the threshold of your chamber!” 
exclaimed Elise, vehemently. 

“No, Elise,” said Vivienne, with quivering 
lips. ‘I shall be safe there. Heaven will pro- 
tect me. On you, Elise and Marion, do I rely 
to take care of my dear mother, and, above all, 
to conceal from her the cause of my absence. 
Tell her that I am very weary to-night, and 
have gone to rest. I cannot-see her now.” 

‘“May we not go with you, madame, and make 
that terrible place more fit for your occupa- 
tion?” asked Elise, and without waiting for an 
answer, she began to collect the rich shawls 
and silken quilts that lay on the couch of the 
marquise. 

The great clock of the chateau boomed out 
the hour of half-past seven. Vivienne started 
at the sound, and followed by her attendants, 
hurried through hall and passage till the chapel- 
door was reached. 

Darkness had long ago gathered in the silent 
chapel, and the lamp that burned constantly 
before the altar shone out like a star amidst 
black clouds. 

For a moment Vivienne prostrated herself 
near the altar, and her lips moved in prayer; 
then she opened with a trembling hand the 
heavy door of the vaulted chamber, and stood 
again amidst its shadows, and its chill and 
clinging vapors. 

‘Madame! Madame! You will die here! Oh! 
is there no help? Must you stay here?” sobbed 
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Marion, shivering with fright, and gazing with , tolled its slow, solemn warning. As the eighth 
terrified eyes around the low chamber, with its } stroke fell on her ear, she heard the chapel- 
scanty furniture, which remained’ exactly a3 {door close behind her attendants, and all was 


Viviepne had seen it on that dreadful night 
long months ago. Elise, though herself quiver- 
ing with superstitious terror, was, meanwhile, 
occupied in spreading shawls and quilts over 
the velvet cover of the couch, in placing a flask 
of wine on the rough table, and in trying to 
give some appearance of comfort to the cell-like 
room. Vivienne, with faltering steps, had de- 
scended the stairs leading to the vaults, and 
examined the bars that fastened the iron doors 
at their foot. 

“Why do youdo that, madame?” asked 
Marion.’ “Bars, I have heard, avail nothing 
against——” She paused, checked by a warn- 
ing look from Elise. 

“There is another way of gaining access to 
the vaults,” answered Vivienne. “I do not 
know what treachery may be meditated. See, 
Marion, I am prepared to defend myself against 
other than spiritual terrors;’’ and Vivienne 
showed her a keen, glittering dagger fastened 
in her belt. 

As she did so, a slight movement in the 
chapel startled them, and extorted a piercing 
shriek from Marion, who threw herself at 
Vivienne’s feet; and buried ber face in her 
mistress’ dress. ' 

A figure glided into the dim light shed by a 
lamp Elise had placed on the table, and Duroc’s 
bluodless face gleamed out from the darkness. 

**Ah, Monsieur Duroc!” said Vivienne, speak- 
ing calmly, though her very lips were white 
with terror, **you know why I am here, I pre- 
sume. @ shall certainly remain here. I bid 
you good-night, monsieur.” 

An imperious wave of her hand motioned him 
to leave the chapel, and with a cringing bow he 
turned away. 

“And now you must leave me,” said Vivienne, 
in a low, yet steady tone, to her attendants. 
Marion sobbed and clung conyulsively to the 
dress of her adored young mistress; but the 
calmer Elise raised her companion, arid then 
kissing fervently the hand Vivienne ‘extended 
to her, she exclaimed, ‘“‘Madame, may our 
Blessed Lady, and all the saints watch over 
and guard you through this night!” 

Vivienne vould only bend her head silently in 
reply. She motioned to them to leave her. 





‘of. 


silent—the silence of the grave. 

Trembling, half fainting, she threw herself 
on the couch, and lay there, her heart beating 
in slow throbs, that sounded like thunder in her 
ears. She dared not close her eyes for fear 
some horrible shape would steal to the side of 
her couch; she dared not look toward the great, 
black ‘doors of ‘the vaults, there were such hor- 
rors behind them as chilled her blood to think 
She thought—though the thought seemed 
driving her mad—of the dead marquis lying 
there so néar her; of the mouldering dust and 
whitening skeletons in their coffins, with the 
silver on them tarnished, and the velvet palls 
slowly dropping into dust. The ghastly images 
her imagination pictured seemed to come crowd- 
ing round her in the hill and gloom. They 
were there, those shapes of horror, close to her, 
lingering in the shadows. If she moved her 
eyes from the little flame of the lamp, which 


} they had fixed themselves upon, she would see 


them—these pale spectres. 

It seemed to her that hours passed, during 
which her eyes never moved from that dim, 
flickering ‘flame’ She was roused from that 
trance of terror by the sound of the clock 
striking the half-hour. “She liad been here, 
then, but one short half-hour! With a de- 
spairing shudder she closed her aching eycs 
for an instant. When she opened them arain— 
oh, horror! her lamp was out, and a sound stole 
through the room like a feint, long-drawn sigh. 
Wild with terror, Vivienne sprang up, and stood 
for an instant in the pitehy darkness; then the 
same iow, fluttering sigh breathed through the 
room, and her senses fled. 

She knew not how long this merciful oblivion 
lasted. Waking at last to faint consciousness, 
she found herself lying, chilled and stunned, 
upon the stone floor, with the night-wind blow- 
ing coldly on her face. Darkness—thick dark- 
ness surrounded her; but as she lay there, 
conscious only of the horror to which she had 
returned, her eyes suddenly rested on an object 
which seemed to stand out of the surrounding 
gloom. 

High up on the Wall the silver crucifix shone, 
appearing to emit a palé, miraculous light, faint, 
yet steady. It was surely a mitacle, wrought 


They passed into the chapel; she closed the ; to save her from death or madness! 

door, shot the huge bolt into its place, and was; In a transport of religious ecstasy, Vivienne 
alone in her terrible chamber. For a moment ‘ dragged herself to the foot of the cross, and 
she heard the retiring footsteps of the two ' kneeling there, fixed her eyes upon it, and 
women, and Marion’s low sobs. Then the clock { clasped her cold hands in half frenzied prayer. 
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She could see nothing but,that luminous cross— 
think of nothing but of the heaven that had 
pitied her, and sent her help., . 

The hours passed on, and still she knelt there, 
half leaning for support against the rough wall. 
Still her lips moved in passionate prayer, and 
her eyes never wandered from the faintly-shin- 
ing cross. 

Daylight found her there; and at last, when 
the hour of her release came, and Elise’s voice 
sounded in trembling accents at her door, she 
rose and tottered out into the chapel, pale as 


death, with sunken eyes, and loose, falling hair, 


and garments dampened by the vapors of the 
vaults, : 

Yet the spirit of the Berangers still burned in 
those hollow eyes; and when Duroc met her in 
the chapel with his usual obsequious bow, she 
said calmly, ‘You, have kept good watch, mon- 
sieur, Iam sure. Your,employer bas reason to 
be satisfied with you,” and passed on with a 
steady step. 

The day passed away in dutiful attendance 
upon her mother, who attributed Vivienne’s 
pallor and weakness to her extreme grief. for 
her husband’s death, and said all she could to 
soothe and console her. When night drew on, 
and Vivienne prepared to leave her, Madame 
de Beranger entreated her to stay, but it was 
easy to excuse her absence to so gentle and 
yiclding a person, 

Vivienne took her hand, and said gently, “I 
am sure, dear mother, you willexeuse me when 
I tell you that. I leave you now—that I must 
always leave you at this hour—in order to obey 
a request of my hushand’s. He has left me 
something to do, which occupies me now.” 

“Go, my dear child,” said her mother; ‘‘the 
requests of the dead are sacred. I would not 
keep you:” ' 

Another night of horror, of unspeakable 
agony, alternating with wild eestasies of prayer. 
But, on the third night exhausted nature could 
endure no more. When Vivienne sought her 
gloomy cell, faint and trembling, she lay down 
upon the couch. which Elise’s care had made 
soft and warm. The lamp placed in a niche, 
which sheltered it from the sighing wind, shone 
steadily and calmly on the silver crucifix, and 
Vivienne’s eyes fixed themselves, on the holy 
symbol. Then in a moment her weary eyelids 
closed, and she sank into a slumber as profound 
and tranquil as an infant’s., All through the 
long, dark night she slept till Elise roused her 
by her hurried, frightened calling at the door, 
and Vivienne, as she unbarred it, welcomed her 





cheek, ‘I have. had such sweet dreams, Elise. 
Would you believe that,one could sleep well 
and dream sweet dreams here?’ 

Elise gazed upon her mistress with eyes of 
mingled love and awe as. she answered warmly, 
“Yes, madame, those whom the saints love, and 
the angels guard; may have fair dreams and 
peaceful slumbers even here.” 

The faint smile lingered on Vivienne’s lips, 
and her eyes held a tender, happy light in their — 
depths, for she had been dreaming of Leon— 
and it was no longer a crime to think of nim. 

Many different rumors concerning the death 
of the Marquis de Hautlieu, and the strange life 
the young marquise was leading, had reached 
the gay and careless court, and had even wan- 
dered to the camp far away. 

Some averred that Vivienne was mad, others 
that she intended to convert the chateau into a 
convent; some that she was doing penance for 
a terrible, mysterious crime; and others dimly 
conjectured the true reason, and believed that 
she was condemned to this death in life by her 
stern husband’s will. The new Marquis de 
Hautlieu, when questioned about his fair cousin, 
answered by careless shrugs of his shoulders, 
and laughing hints, which reflected anything 
but honor upon the character of the young mar- 
quise. But the words and looks of as unprin- 
cipled a man as Philip de Hautlieu, made but 
little ‘impression upon those ‘who remembered 
the spotless purity and modesty of Vivienne’s 
life at. court; and more than, once he found him- 
self angrily and haughtily reproved for his 
smalicious insinuations by some young cavalier 
who had admired the “Child Marquise,” but 
had never dared to tell her so. . 

Vivienne, however, was ignorant ef all this. 
Day satter day she spent by her mother’s bed- 
side; night, after night was passed in the drear 
solitude of her tomb-like cell, which was no 
longer full of horrors too great to be borne, but 
had become.a holy, solemn retreat, where she 
spent long hours in prayer, and in rapt eestatic, 
trance-like yisions of the glories of the blest. 
It mattered little to her that her body grew 
feeble, and, emaciated; that the elinging vapors 
in her cell banished the bloom from ‘her cheek, 
and the light from her eyes; that she seemed 
hurrying to the graye while yet in the early 
dawn of womanhood. She had done with the 
joys of earth, she thought, and heaven was 
close .before her, She only asked that she 
might live to. soothe her mother’s dying mo- 
ments, and then in the holy peace of a convent 
she prayed that her life might be ended. When 


with a smile, and said, with a little glow on her} she was‘dead—when Leon, in the distant camp, 
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should hear of her death, would it matter to {the hands that.clasped Vivienne’s grew colder, 


him? Would he give one regretful thought to 
the woman he had once loved? Oh! did he 
love her still? .If only she could know that he 
sometimes thought of her; if this terrible blank 
of silence and uncertainty could be broken; if 
she could see him once more! The robe that 
shook her wasted frame told plainly enough of 
the heart that still clung to earth, though she 
would fain have given it all to heaven. 

It was midsummer. The flowers bloomed 
again on tha terraces of Hautlieu, and filled 
with their perfume the chamber where Vivienne 
knelt beside her dying mother. All that fair 
summer day Madame de Beranger had lain 
calm and still, and faintly smiling, while her 
heart throbbed with pulsations that grew slower 
and weaker every moment, 

Priest and physician had rendered their last 
services, and there was no sound in the room 
but Vivienne’s low, clear tones, and her mother's 
faint whispers. 

The dying woman held her daughter’s hands 
in her feeble clasp, and looked up with undying 
love into the sweet, solemn eyes of her child. 

So the hours wore away, and the end was 
very near. The rays of the declining sun pene- 
trated the crimson curtains of the windows, and 
shed a roseate glory over both the pale, worn 
faces of the women. 

The gloom faded, and twilight gathered in 
the room; but still Vivienne knelt there with 
her hands clasped in those feeble, clinging ones 
which were growing chill in death. 

Suddenly Elise drew near, and stooping, 
whispered something in her young mistress’ 
ear. 

Vivienne looked up, and shook her head; but 
Elise still lingered, with a disturbed expression 
on her face. 

“What is it, my child?” whispered the dying 
voice. ‘Ah! I know now!. Elise is right. It 
is time for you to leave me. Oh, Vivienne! 
must you go from me now?” 

“No, my mother!” said Vivienne, gently. 
“T will not leave you now. My work is almost 
done; I will stay with you to-night.” 

A smile lit up the wan face of the mother, and 
an expression of deep peace and rest succeeded 
the momentary look of anguish that had ruffled 
her brow, 

Silence again in the dim, flower-scented room, 
and then, faintly and slowly came the chime of 
the clock. Vivienne counted the eight solemn 
strokes, and bent her head that her lips might 











yet the end did not come, 

The short summer night had passed, and the 
morning breeze stole gently through the win- 
dows, from which the curtains had been with- 
drawn. The eyelids of the dying woman, that 
had been closed in the gray, morning twilight, 
opened gently as,an infant’s; the eyes wandered 
from Vivienne’s face to the rosy sky; There 
was a movement of the pale lips, a fleeting 
smile on the white face, and with one gentle 
sigh, Madamede Beranger had ceased to breathe. 

For a moment. Vivienne knelt with those pale 
hands still clasping hers; then she gently folded 
them on the quiet bosom, and rose up from the 
couch. Her work was ended now, and in her 
weary heart there was no thought but a pas- 
sionate longing to pass beyond the gates which 
parted her from the mother she had lived for. 

Pallid as the corpse she had left, with bowed 
head and woeful eyes, she went from the cham- 
ber of death. 

On the threshold stood Duroc, his eyes glit- 
tering with malicious triumph. 

He leaned toward her, and half whispered, 
‘‘Madame has, perhaps, forgotten the penalty 
attached to what she has done,” 

She looked at him quietly, and his evil eyes 
sunk hefore the dignity and purity of her 
glance, 

‘‘No, monsieur,” she said, simply, “I have 
not forgotten. I am no longer mistress here, 
and we ave going away, my mother and I.” 

She glided past him, and entering her own 
chamber, summoned Elise, and began to give 
directions for the funeral of her mother, 

Vivienne was adored by every person on the 
estate, and she knew her requests would be 
obeyed, though the right te command was no 
longer hers. 

She wished that her mother’s body should be 
laid, not in the drear yaults of Hautlieu, but 
in the green, church-yard of the village, and 
that. the hands of the humble peasants, who 
loved her so faithfully, should perform the last 
sacred duties for the dead. 

It was done as she directed, In the hushed 
calm of the mid-summer eyening, the day after 
her death, they Inid Madame de Beranger in 
the peaceful church-yard; and rough peasants 
sobbed aloud as they gazed at the black-robed 
figure, and the pale, lovely face of the young 
marquise, who stood alone at the head of the 
grave. 

When at last all was finished, Vivienne turned 


touch her mother’s hand. s away, and leaning on the arm of the sobbing 
So the night wore on, and hour after hour i Elise, she went slowly along the path leading 
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to the cottage of Elise’s father.’ It was here 
that she had determined to seek shelter for a 


sence here. She learned at last the one central 


‘fact that Philip was dead—killed in a duel, 


few days, till she was able to go to the distant ’ brought on by his own wickedness and folly. 


convent in'which she had been educated, and 
which she had been assured by the abbess 
would gladly receive her again. 

Vivienne had determined to leave the cha- 
teau immediately, for her attendants told her 
that ‘Monsieur le Marquis was expected every 
hour,” and she would not meet that bold, bad man. 

In the lowly cottage of Elise’s parents she 
was welcomed with tears and blessings; and 
beneath a peasant’s roof she found a peace 
and repose she had never known in the proud 
Chateau de Hautliea. The night brought her 
gentle, heathful slumbers, and the morning, 
though it roused her to a remembrance of her 
grief, bore. with it also a sense of consolation 
and safety. 

When the noonday sun shone brightly, Vivi- 
enne sat by her lattieed window, leaning her 
brow against its frame, and listening to the 
soothing hum. of a spinning-wheel in the ad- 
joining room.» Suddenly the wheel stopped. 
There was a strange step on the cottage-floor, 
@ murmur of voices, and Elise entered the room 
with an excited face. 

“* Madame,” she. cried, ‘‘Monsieur le Marquis 
is arrived. He wishes to see you. Oh, madame! 
something has happened! I do not know how 
to tell you.. Will you go and speak to monsieur ?” 

Vivienne rose, bewildered by the girl’s ex- 
citement and incoherénce, and hesitatingly ad- 
vanced to the door. She shrunk from seeing 
that cold, cruel, insolent face, and yet there 
seemed no escape. 

Near the open door of the cottage, in the 
blaze of the summer sun, stood a tall figure in 
the splendid uniform of an officer of high rank. 

The marquis! It was Leon! Leon’s brilliant 
eyes fixed themselves rapturously upon her face. 
Leon's dear voice called her name in accents 
he in vain endeavored to render calm and cere- 
monious; his hand clasped hers, and his lips 
touched for an instant the fluttering hand he 
held. a 

Leon was with her, and she was free! And 
in spite of her dimmed beauty, and her lost 
.gayety, he loved-her still. Not a word did he 
utter to assure her of that, but not a word was 
needed. She knew it by tie light in his eyes, 
and the tender accents of his voice. She com- 
prehended it with greater ease than she did 





Leon, who had arrived in Paris only a few 
days before his brother’s death, received the 
message summoning the Marquis de Hautlicu 
to the chateau, and then was first informed of 
the truth concerning the will of the late marquis, 
and, as his brother’s heir, he succeeded not only 
to the title, but to the vast estates of Hautlieu. 

But Vivienne was destined never again to 
enter the old chateau. In the dead of night, 
when she lay sleeping in the cottage, the sky 
‘was crimsoned with a great conflagration. From 
nearly every window of the chateau sudden 
flames leaped and roared. The new owner of 
the stately building, sleeping for the first time 
beneath its roof, was wakened by the crash of 
falling timbers, and with difficulty escaped, and 
roused the slumbering servants. Nothing could 
be done to check the flames—nothing could be 
saved from the wreck. Of all the beautiful and 
costly contents of the chateau, not one article 
escaped destruction save a small casket, which 
was found lying at a distance from the building, 
and which, on being opened, was discovered to 
contain the ‘‘Hautlieu rubies.” It was after- 
ward conjectured that the chateau was set on 
fire by Duroc, ‘who was never seen after the 
death of Philip Saint Evremonde, and who, it 
was believed, had robbed the chateau of many 
jewels and other valuables, but in his flight had 
dropped this single casket. 

The chateau sunk into utter ruin, and was 
never rebuilt; but a beautiful mansion soon rose 
on a distant portion of the Hautlieu estate, and 
thither, two years afterward, the young marquis 
brought his beautiful bride—more beautiful 
than ever in the light of returning health and 
happiness, and the dignity of a fine and noble 
womanhood. 

The horrors of the old chateau were almost 
obliterated from her memory by the two years 
of tranquil happiness she had rpent in the con- 
vent, amongst the gentle nuns she had loved 
in her childhood. 

With beauty more wonderful than ever, and 
with infinitely more winning sweetness and 
gentleness of character, the young marquise 
again appeared at court; and the “Hautlieu 
rubies,” though magnificent as the jewels of an 
empress, were ornaments less rare and beautiful 
than the purity and modesty that adorned the 


the strange story which accounted for his per- Wife of Leon, Marquis de Hautlieu. 
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CHARITY’S SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC., ETC. 


“Tne quality of mercy is twice blessed. It 
blesseth him that gives, and him that takes,” 
said Portia. I would like to add my experience 
as a corollary to that; to fit the beautiful, an- 
cient truth into a modern setting, as I have seen 
diamonds foiled by cheap enamel. Perhaps 
most of the lady readers of “Peterson” can 
match my story with a like one of their own; 
but if not, it may save them a pang or two of 
disheartenment in the beginning of their charit- 
able career; for now-a-days the outside work of 
women of moderate means, like myself, lies very 
much in the same fields, and between soldiers’ 
widows and thriftless Irish, I fancy they will 
find in the courts below Lombard street harder 
missions than was Tortia’s to the court of 
Venice, and will be more apt to lose pounds of } 
flesh in them than to‘save them. 

But to my story. 

There was a great fire in Second street the 
winter after we were married. It began, I re- 
member, in a factory in which they burned 
bituminous coal, for when we were wakened by 
the throbbing of the engines in the street below, 
the night air was choking with oily soot, and 
the heavy waves of smoke, black, and filled with 
fiery sparks, were ebbing over the sky west- 
ward, shutting out the blue silence into which 
my husband and I had looked but a few hours 
ago, and in which the calm beauty of the 
Pleiades and “Arcturus, with his sons,’’ wrote 
the same great poem which the old prophets 
heard. 

It was just before dawn. I was alone in the } 
house with the two servants, George having } 
been called out to a patient in the early part a 





the night—one of his first cases, by-the-way, in 
the city. Iwas not yet used to the solid blocks 
of building in Philadelphia—it was but two 
months since we had left a country village of 
Delaware; the flames seemed to me to be gain- 
ing ground toward our dwelling, step by step. 

“They're tiniment houses, mim,” said the 
cook, who was out on the flat, “while I stood 
at the window. “God be marciful to thim poor 
towls this bitter night.” Ann was one of the 
“Kerry Irish,” as little’ and black as their crows. 
But she had a gentle, kindly voice, as excellent 
a thing in cooks as in Cordelia. I chose her for } 
it, in fact. 





Of course, I was troubled about the homeless 
wretches in Second street; but I could not for- 
get that we ourselves had but the furniture 
which we had bought with, uncle John’s legacy, 
and that it was not insured; beyond that we 
depended on George’s practice for our daily 
bread and butter. 

When morning and George came, therefore, I 
felt worn and haggard enough, and entertained 
him over his breakfast, which he was eating 
with a relish, with my terrors. 

“‘T knew the fire was near us,” he said. ‘But 
I could not leave the child, and I knew you 
would be taken care of,” in a lower tone. 

Dr. Brettler was one of the most reticent of 
men; but I had been his wife long enough to 
know that Jung Stilling, nor our own pastor, 
Passavant, never surpassed him in the strength 
of his simple faith. Doubtless, he had prayed 
for baby and me; and then knew he would find 
his threshold unharmed, as surely as if he had 
seen the sign above the door, over which the 
Angel of Death had command to pass. 

‘*Where was the fire?” he asked of Ann, who 
knew the localities better than I. 

‘Tenement houses!” he exclaimed, when she 
had named the squares. I noticed that he 
changed color and pushed away his plate, im-* 
mediately after drawing his boots toward him 
again. 

‘What is it, George?” 

‘“We must go round and see what is to be 
done. Wrap yourself up well, Lou,” 

I ran up, stairs with my heart full. I did so 
thank God for my husband that morning! it was 
so easy to do good with such a leader. For me, 
like most young girls, I always had been good- 
naturedly anxious to help to lift the burden of 
ignorance and poverty in the world; and just 
here, despite all the popular cant about the in- 
difference of the rich, and those classes who are 
comfortably. provided for in life, to the suffer- 
ing I must say that I have never seen such in- 
difference, It may serve to point a moral, and 
adorn a magazine tale, to picture the jeweled 
lady sweeping by the virtuous, starving beggar; 
but the chances are that if the wearer of the 
jewels once recognized the real virtue, and the 
real starvation apart from their counterfeits, 


the beggar would be spoiled with indulgence 
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from her and her like. 


There may be much } find of their own; here a torn straw mattress, 


ignorance and thoughtlessness among the one ; there a broken coal-scuttle, a child’s shoe, bot- 
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half of our population with regard to the other, 
but there is not want of sympathy. 

Before I was married I had gone through the 
usual round of established duties—district visit- 
ing, and Sunday-school teaching, enthusiastic 
enough at first, but cooling off when I fell in 
love, and ‘soon ‘afterward found some of my 
élass (mill-boys) in the county jail for pilfering. 

But with Dr. Brettler it was different. The 
suffering and vice of the world were always 
fresh, terrible, real to' him; to work to remove 
it, like his Master, was the first work in life for 
him; fame and comfort came afterward. Now, 
for instance, I was proud of our boy, ambitious, 
eager, anxious for his future, baby in the cradle 
though he was. But the only wish for him I 
ever heard his father utter was that he might 
be a “helpful man.” Yet, I knew George loved 
him more than I, heing more tender, and like a 
woman in some things. There were times when 
I felt coarse and worldly beside my husband. 
But not on that winter morning, when we stood 
in the midst of this burned district. My very 
soul was wrung with unselfish pain—the reflec- 
tion of the misery I Saw around me, I remem- 
bered Madame Recamier’s wish to hold the 
Almighty’s power for an hour when she looked 
at some such' scene at this. No other would 
suffice. 

There had been about fifty families turned out 
homeless on the street; inside, the houses had 

, burned to the ground, but a few feet of the outer 
wall was standing, black and crumbling, and 
piles of smoking rafters lay around, here and 
there bursting into flame, about which there 
were crowds of filthy, and more tlian half-naked 
children ‘gathered. It was bitterly cold; the 
water thrown by the engines lay in masses of 
ice on the street; the walls, the blackened door- 
jambs and window-frames were crusted with 
icicles; a biting north wind swept the fine frost 
into our faces, cutting the skin like salt spray. 

At the end of the street were two lager-beer 
sommer-gartens, one on each side; two or three 
wagons belonging to them, laden with immense 
hogsheads redolent of pitch, were drawn up in 
the midst of the confusion, their drivers clap- 
ping their arms about their breast, smoking, 
and muttering, “Ach!” as they looked about 
them; and among it all swarmed women, their 
h.ir tangled and greasy, a petticoat, perhaps, 
tied about their waist, but with feet and breast ; 
bare, red and dirty, just as the flames had | 
driven them from their lair. 


tles; a tin candle-stick, in one instance, I re- 
member, so thick with grease that all the fire 
had not melted it. 

There was very little outery, I noticed, not 


Seven tears shed. The women, when I spoke 





They were gather- | : 
ing out of the miserable mass what they could ;I think,” he said, quietly. 


to them, answered in subdued voices, almost 
roughly. It was not the time to do obeisance 
to the cloak and furs which yesterday the Irish 
among them would have paid. But I did not 
talk much to them—what could I say? I picked 
up two or three of the children, cried over them, 
and carried them home to the kitchen fire. Ann 
afterward had considerable trouble in finding 
their mothers—but I could not help that, 

‘You have lost everything?” I said, putting 
my hand on the arm of a stout, raw-boned Irish 
weman, who was hauling. out some dry logs 
from the ruins. 

“The bed from anundher me,” she growled. 
Then, with a sharper look over her shoulder, 
“Ef you’ve any money to give, dher’s a lady 
that lived on the flure ahove me wants it more 
than me; her man’s dead, and she’s nine chil- 
dher. Malone’s her name. There's ony him- 
self.an’ me.” A. wiry, black-faced little man 
pushed by me with his arms full. 

“You have no coat! My husband’s would fit 
you, I’m sure.” 

“Thrue for yerself, mim,” with a. chuckle, 
glancing down at his rag of a flannel shirt. 
‘‘De’il a scrap of duds did we save for the wife 
or the young ones, God bless ’em! [I'll call 
round. But if you’d only look in at Missus 
Clincy, mim, she’s five, an’ two of ‘em babbies- 
twins. Her man was kilt in Kilpatrick's raid. 
I've good work meself,” 

There was a group of girls gathered together, 
as girls will be, whether in silk and tulle, or 
like these in greasy wool stuff, tawdry bits of 
ribbon fastened in their uncombed hair. 

‘‘Where can I find a Mrs, Malone, girls?” I 
asked, 

“Oh! will you help her, ma’am’”’ their faces 
brightening eagerly. ‘Indeed, and it’s she that 
needs it, But did you see Mrs.Grew? Her boy, 
Jemmy, was dead last night, and she picked up 
his body and run out in the night with it.” 

I heard an exclamation, and saw my husband 
behind me. He was more haggard than any of 
these men about me; his eyes heayy, but with a 
strange, far look in them, as if he saw a meaning 
which I could not, in all this horrible botch work 
; of life, and the quiet morning light over it all. 

«‘You can find no worse cases than these, Lou, 
“You had better 
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confine yourself to them,” 
crowded close to hear. 

«Poor cratur! ye’ll find none worse than Mrs. 
Malone, She’s.afther losin’ her man last spring,” 

“Malone, Clincy,, Grew. You know those 
women?” said Dr. Brettler, to a Dutchman on 
his knees near him picking out something from 
under a charred beam. 

«Bad enough off, Won't, work. Irish,” mut- 
tered the man, 

“IT have shoes for you,” seeing his feet were 
bare. 

“Ya! I haf got some of mine tools,” holding 
out. his hands with a grin. 

“But you,” I said to the girls, shivering over 
a burning. log. _Most.of them were holding a 
baby, with a two- oer dragging at their 
knees. 

“Well, we’re in Smith’s garrets, our folks. 
But we can get washing. There’s lots worse off 
than us,” 

“But this is beautiful, George!” I cried, as 
we turned away. ‘‘Not one of these wretches, 
without, a roof to, cover them, or a whole gar- 
ment to wear, but has told me of some other 
poorer than themselves.” 

“Yes.” 

“I never saw anything like it before. Talways 
heard that you find the finest traits.of human 
nature among the very poor,” I said, enthu- 
siastically. 

George stopped without an ig We were at} 
the corner of the street. 

‘What do you propose to do?” I said, eagerly. 
“I thought I would bring half a dozen families 
home. They could have our spare chambers, 
and keep them for a few months,” 

George smiled, but, his eyes were full. 

‘‘No; remember the two pitchers, Lou. ‘These 
people have found shelter already, No class is 
80 hospitable as the very poor; they will be 


more at ease with their own people than with } 


you. Besides——” 

“I would be patient, George.” I saw he re- 
membered certain sharp ways I had with Ann. 
Iam, I confess, what the negroes call a “hard- 
bit mistress,” ' 

“Yes; but—— Find these three women, and 
do what you can for them, and then go. home; 
I will be there, im. an hour, and. see.what plan 
will be effectual,” 

Searching for the three, 1 found fifty others. 
They. were. kenneled:.in back-rooms, cellars, 
attics, in the neighborhood, of bouses which I } 
had passed every day, and which were decent 
enough outwardly, but within, full of as rank, 
foul corruption as the whited sepulchres, 


The people about us } 


I was passed from one to the other eagerly. 
I found Mrs. Clincy's twins in a shed owned by 
a gray-haired old weman, and tended by half a 
dozen others. , They were wrapped in old coffee- 
bags.. The other children, who had not the ad- 
vantage of being twins nor babies, were left to 
swarm neglected about the kitchen-floor. 

“My God!” I thought,,as I took one in my 
arms, “for anything to be made in Thy image 
to be born to such an inheritance of misery as 
this!” 

“That’s Fellorar,” exclaimed one woman, 
‘and this is Arrorer. That means the morn- 
ing, mem. An’ you'll obsarve she has as blue 
eyes as the dawn,” 

‘‘Where is Mrs. Clincy?” 

“Ont beyant, sarching for a room, poor cray- 
ture, She’s five forbye these two, God bless 
’em. Here’s Miss Ellen; she’s the oldest.” 

Ellen, a sharp-chinned girl of fifteen, came 
in, followed. by Mrs. Cliney, a tall, cheerful, 
decent-looking woman of fifty. 

‘«Good-morning, Mrs. Breitler,”’ with a smile, 
as I named myself. ‘Yes'm, it’s a hard pull,” 
as I said something to show her what I felt. 

The smile went straight to my heart. Here 
was a high, beautiful courage. 

“Give me that-young un,” said Ellen. 

“You handle a baby well, Ellen. Would you 
like a place as child’s nurse?” 

“I’ve got work—I kin pay my board. I want 
nobody’s help. Here's mother as,does, though,” 
snapped Ellen, with the unmistakable look of 
a ‘factory girl.” 

I felt as if I had been. struck in the face. 
However, it was only sturdy independence, I 
was not cooled. 

‘Dear Mrs. Cliney, could, you wrap your 
babies, up and send them to me for half an 
hour?” I had a little scheme in my mind. 

3 §She assented with a quiet, ‘Yes, madam.” 
There -was a dignity about the woman that I 
liked. 

A young lady, with a fresh, rosy face, was 
; standing in the door when I turned. She was 
} dressed in Quaker costume, and had a basket 
on her arm, 

“Thee’s going to dressthe children ?” she said. 

“Yes.” 

«Let me bring clothes for one. I have lost my 
little boy, and———” her eyes were full of tears. 

“TI heard of.a woman whose child died last 
} night. It was burned, they told me,” she con- 
tinued, with a shudder, 

} . “I think she escaped with the corpse, Mrs. 
: Grew, We'll look, for her.” 
We did look, but could not find either her or 
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Mrs. Malone. They followed me home, how- 
ever, Mrs. Grew coming last: 

«Your boy died last night?” I said. I-could 
Hot express my pity in words, I ‘only put ty 
liand on hers. If it ‘had been my Charley who 
had died, and IT tured out if’ the homeless 
night, with him @ead in my arms! 

She was a weak, rabbit-faced looking woman. 

“He wasn’t dead when the fire broke out, 
mem; but he was a-dyin’.” ' 

“You found shelter before he died?” 

“Yes’m,” with a sob. 

“He is dead now?” trying to find what actual 
aid was needed. . 

‘*N—not just to say dead, mem, but a-dyin’.” 

Ann and I did what we could, of course. There 
was not a garment or utensil that the house 
or we could spare which would not be needed. 
We wound up the morning’s work with the 
twins, thoroughly washing them until the crust 
of dirt came off of their soft little limbs. 

Mrs. Reid, the young Quakeress, came and 
dressed one of them, and I arranged “ Aurora” 
in a suit which Charley had outgrown, fiaish- 
ing by inducting them each into a couple of 
dainty little cloaks and hoods which had been 
given to him. When they were dressed, they 
were, in reality, very pretty little babes, with 
wide, blue eyes, and rings of curly, golden hair. 
Ellen carried them off with » sniff of half-con- 
tempt. Besides Charley’s old garments, Mrs. 
Reid brought baby-clothes enough to last them 
a year. 

Dr. Brettler came in the midst of our labors. 

‘“What have you done, George?” 

He pulled out a paper. ‘Here is a list of 
the families who were burned out, their occu- 
pation, and number of children. TI got’ it from 
the landlords. They are all here; so this will 
effectiially prevent imposture.” 

“Imposture? Oh, George!” 

«About half of the men were mechanics, you 


























lost their hands. The women were mostly laun- 
dresses, who went out for day’s washing. About 
half of them are Germans; the Germans always 
‘help each other. AT1 I had todo was to men- 
tion the matter to one or two men of means in 
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with tools, and pay the rent for two or three 
months for all of the families.” 
«But that would not be your doing, George?” 
“Of course not, Louisa. What have I to give } 
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sides, what matters it;’so their need is re- 
lieved?” 

I was disappointed, although I could scarcely 
say how. I had'been used to hear the boundless 
expression of gratituilé ‘of the two or three old 
women who lived by charity in my native town, 
when my mother, or any of the elder’s wives 
visited them with aid, they being professors in 
the'same church. I had had a vague idea all 
day of George playing the part ofa Providence 
to this suffering multitude, and receiving their 
life-long homage and affection. Here were all my 
dreams resolved into a committee of Dutchmen. 

«But they are naked, literally,” I urged. 
“They have tio beds'to ‘sleep on, not a pot to 
cook with, or knife or fork, if they had any- 
thing to eat or cook.” 

“That must be your business, Louisa.” 

“Mine?” My spitits rose instantly. It was I 
who wis to be the ‘helperto this miserable people! 

He drew out the evening paper, and there was 
a short, forcible description of the destitution 
caused by the fire, stating at the close that con- 
tributions for the sufferers would be received 
and distributed at No. — —— street—our own 
house. 

««But who knows us in Philadelphia?” I ex- 
claimed. “Who is going to make us their 
almoners?” 

Dr.'Brettler colored. “My opinion of human 
nature is different from yours, Lou. You will 
havé’ Gofttibutions more than enough. The 
trouble with those who have money is, that they 
give too much, not too little, without proper 
investigation.” 

“Yet, afterall, we are only agents,” I thought; 
but I said nothing. 

That evening passed quietly, a few packages 
only’ being left at the door. Two or three per- 


soli who brought them came in, and talked for 


a few moments. 
“T came at once,” said one man, an educated 


see—shoemakers, carpenters, carvers, who have ; mechanic, I thought. “A penny to-day is worth 
lost their tools.’ They might almost as well have } a dollar to-morrow, in a case like this.” 


The packages consisted of bedding, clothes, 


$ and small sums of money. 





“Take them into the parlor, Ann,” said Dr. 


Brettler. 


“George, the carpet!’ Those people will be 


that would be of any substantial benefit? Be- ; During the week that followed, in which ou 


the ward, and a meeting was called for to-night, ‘ here in droves to-morrow, and there are many 
You will find that enough } little trifles — I should not like to be stolen— 


will be contributed there to furnish the men nor would you.” 


“Nor should I. But don't temove them. Le! 
them see you trust them, and you will have 





$ ; nothing stolen.” 


I may add just here that George was right. 
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visitors were numbered by the hundreds, of the § till death, George,” I said, as I filled his cup of 
very poorest class, not the least article was taken, tea. I felt my hand shake, and a choking in my 
even of those sent for their use, without my per- } throat—it was so good a thing to be the agent 
mission, with one exception, when they were} of conferring so much happiness! 
not trusted. «Tt was quite useless for me,” he went on, “‘to 
“As for the carpet, cover it. That is our} try to explain that I only gave the alms of others. 
only room suitable for the purpose; and,we must Those Irish are so, full of eager, tender feeling! 
be willing to make some sacrifice, Lou.” If their prayers, could carry me there, the 
I grew hot to the finger-tips. A moment be-; heavens would be my bed ‘to-night.’” 
fore I had wanted to be the sole good fortune George muttered something which was lost in 
these people should ever know; and I begrudged } a gulp of tea. 
the dust on the carpet, and sun on the curtains, “The Germans show a very different spirit. I 
Morning had scarcely dawned when the door- | confess I don’tlike it as well. The women pick 
bell began to ring, peal after peal, Some one; out such garments..as they think will fit their 
had seen the notice in the paper, and the news } children in a quiet, dogged fashion, and end by 
had spread. It was their first tangible chance; telling me they will do a day’s cleaning, or wash 
of aid, They came singly, and in families; } for them--as if I gave to them for pay! ‘You 
children, old, tottering men and women, half} haf. mooch trouble, Frau,’ that is all the grati- 
clothed, or in garments borrowed for the day; } tude they offer!” 
worn, haggard women, scrofulous infants—liter- George laughed. ‘ Wait,” was all he said. 
ally the lame, the halt, the blind. Ann nor I A, ring at the bell summoned me from the 
ate any breakfast, that day. We had but little} table. The gas burned dimly in the parlor, 
time, and I was too sick at heart to care for my scarcely bright enough for me to distinguish a 
own comfort. woman’s figure, slight and small, in a thin, 
I had enough to supply all. I don’t know} print dress of gaudy color, and a soiled opera- 
whether human nature is the same everywhere; } hood drawn close over her head. She did not 
but I do know that the heart of Philadelphia re- ; speak, her head turned quickly from side to 
sponds quick, and warn, and full, to any cry for } side, scanning the heaps of clothes, ete. 
aid. This was but a little matter compared to} ‘You lived in the burned district?” gently, 
great charities; there had been but a line or two} after waiting a moment, 
of notice in two of the morning papers, but all “Yes, I did,’ in a loud, defiant tone. 
day long boxes, packages, baskets poured in, “T am glad to be able to help you through the 
There were groceries, money, provisions, bed-} kindness of others. What do you want?” 
ding, clothes, for men, women, and children, “JT want everything, bread, and meat, and 
bales of flannel and muslin. They came in} clothes. I borrowed this froek and cap. Mother 
carts, by express, in barrows, by hand; they an’ me have had nothing to eat since morning.” 
were sent from the brown-stone houses in Wal- 3 I stooped to find a bundle of women’s dresses 
nut street, from two-story houses in Spring; which I thought would fit her, when she inter- 
Garden, from Jews and Gentiles, from the bah rupted me in the same shrill, forced tone, 
makers in Southwark, from neat-looking, pmall; “You'd better give me, what I want; You'd 
housekeepers, slovenly milliner’s apprentices, better, or it will be the worse for ” 
drygoods houses, servant girls, farms beyond I dropped the bundle and stood up. ‘What. 
Germantown. did you say was your name?” : 
Generally, they were sent anonymously, but “Margaret Lennox,” with hesitation. 
often the donors came with them; and I was } I turaed on the gas and examined my list. 
surprised and touched at perceiving how na-; There was no such name as Lennox. Then I 
tural, and simple, and every-day an act it; looked at the girl. She was quite young, with 
seemed to be.to all these people, varying so} a sharp, hungry face; but the chalk and rouge 
widely in every other point. lay thickly over it, and the light hair was 
When the first day’s work was over, (not until} crimped on top in a miserable attempt at the 
ten at night, by-the-way,) we sat down to our } prevailing style. Here was the first of the im- 
cozy little supper with good appetites and light } postors, with a threat, too! I would show George 
hearts. There seemed to be a glow about the that I was not altogether the impulsive, generous 
house unknown before; the want had been so} creature which I feared he thought me. 
urgent, the relief so ample, the gratitude so “‘T have nothing for you,” I said, in as severe 
eager and sincere. }@ voice as I could use, and which, I have no 
“I believe those poor creatures would serve me ; doubt, was sharp and grating, for I have an 
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innate dread of being found credulous and a ‘ ness of the day put her out of my mind—she did 


dape. ‘You speak falsely. You were not one 
of the sufferers on Monday night. And I fear,” 
feeling my face burn, ‘it is too easy to guess at 
the means by which you live.” j 

I looked for a burst of fury, but‘to my sur- 
prise the girl made no word of reply. She got 
up and walked straight to the door, .as'if she 
had expected detection, and had no hope to suc- 
ceed in her plan. But she turned there, staring 
about her at the clothes and food, her painted 
face distorted, her lips moving without a sound. 
She made a strange gesture with her hands, the 
fingers outspread, and then arm and hand falling 
nerveless—it was like one in a spasm. 

Thad heard so much of the depravity and cun- 
ning of her class in the large cities, that I felt 
an inexpressible loathing and disgust for her. 

“It is quite useless to try to impose on me,” T 
said. 

“And you are what they call a Christian?” 
she said, with a look which for years I did not 
forget. Then she turned and went out. I was 


angry, hurt, excited; I cried a few hot tears, and | 


pitied myself. But as I went out to George I 
had an uneasy remembrance of the words, ‘“In- 
asmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to Me.” 

It made me heighten her shamelessness, her 
fierce threatening when I told him the story. I 
was justifying myself to myself. He was smok- 
ing, and his face was turned from me, and as 
usual, he expressed no opinion, only saying, 

“Ts she gone?” 

“No, zur,” said Ann. “When T let ‘her out, 
she just sated hersilf on the stip a few doors aff, 
and ske’s there yit.” 

-Dr. Brettler put on his hat and went out. I 
followed him to the door. I saw him go up to 
the figure sitting on the door-step, speak to her, 
and give her something which I supposed was 
money. Then he came back to me and waited. 
There was a bakery at one end of the street, a 
gin-shop at the other. 

“She went for bread, not whisky,” he ‘said. 
“Go in, Lou; I will be back in half an hour.” 

It was near midnight when he came, and I 
was asleep. He was called out early in the 
morning, and only had time to say, the girl's 
story was partly true, Louisa. Her mother is 
dying of a slow, torturing disease. If she comes 
for help to-day, do not refuse her.” 

“But she did not live in Second street, George.” 

“No; but she was starving,” and having muf- 
fied his comforter about his neck, he went out. 

“Men,” 1 thought, “had such an inconsiderate 





: evening—at least, on my part. 


not come for aid. 

The door was besieged as much as it had been 
the day before, the contributions as heavy. I 
noticed a slight change in the class of appli- 
cants, however; there was little or no gratitude 
expressed, they claimed the articles as their 
right; and when they did pray for the Virgin 
to watch’ over me, ‘cr the clouds to cover me, 
they did it with one eye speculatively measuring 
the garment I was giving to their next neighbor. 
My first business, the day before, had been to 
see that the other children of Mrs. Clincy, anil 
the nine of Mrs. Malone were thoroughly clothed, 
socked, and shod; but to-day I could not bit 
fancy that. they were all back again in their old 
filthy nakedness. About noon, a drove of chil- 
dren of all ages, principally boys, and of all de- 
grees of dirt and rags, took possession of the 
front steps, making forays inside every quarter 
of an hour. After dinner, there could be no 
doubt as to the Malones and Clincy’s, I had 
clothed them in the morning as ‘Matt Smith's 
b’ys, mem;” and now they blossomed again in 
native undress as ‘‘Weymers.” 

Mrs. Grew was in just after breakfast. ‘I’m 
thinking,” she said, “these pants ‘Il suit my 
Jemmy. « He’s a foine b’y, mum.” 

“Jemmy? Wasn’t it Jemmy who was dead 
that you carried out? No; dying, you told me?” 

“Shure, mem, and ’twas a fit he had. He's 
subject to dem fits. Shure, the yowling and the 
shindy he makes is enough to dhrive you from 
your sinses. He’s low, mem; very low.” 

‘Now, do you mean? Is he still ill?” 

“Faith, an’ it’s the docther, as he’s jest left 
the dure. ‘Mrs. Grew,’ ses he, ‘it’s a chance if 
he holds out till the mornin’,’ ses he. Oh, me! 
Oh, me!” bursting into a cry of inexpressible 
pathos. ‘It’s to-morrow ye’ll be wakin’ him,’ 
ses he. So I thought the pants would give my 
poor dead b’y a dacent appearance; but ne'er a 
coat has he to purtect him from the cowld, an’ 
him in his coffin!” 

“Take a. coat by all means, Mrs. Grew,” I 
said. But, somehow, I could not mingle my 
tears with hers. 

That evening two or three half-grown boys 
came in, smoking stumps of segars. ‘I think,” 
said one, ‘these breeches ’ud about fit me.” 

“What is your name?” asked Ann, sharply. 

“Jemmy Grew’s my name; Ireland is my na- 
tion.” 

Our supper-table was not so cheerful that 
George’s face 
wore its quiet, singular look of content when he 


way of dismissing all subjects.” Tut the busi- { was especielly gratified. 
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“The meeting was held at Beickler’s Hall last 
night, and the Germans subscribed liberally, as 
I told you they would, Lou. They will disburse 
it to-morrow, each family receiving a sum pro- 
portioned to the number of children.” 

I wondered in silence how many appearances 
the Malones would put in, and whether Jemmy 
Grew would not find it most profitable to enter 
asa corpse. The bloom was wearing off of my 
peach for some reason. 

Two days like the last passed, of which I re- 
tain but mixed, unsatisfactory recollections. 

I was bitterly disappointed. I saw Dr. Brettler 
watch me anxiously each evening, but I said 
nothing; the annoyances were too slight to com- 
plain of. But, surely, these were not the ideal 
poor of novels, or even religious newspapers. 

The last day of my work, however, deserves 
mention. It was intensely cold. My first duty 
in the morning was to find work for the boys 
who thronged the steps. I had the theory that 
work’ was better than alms for any man. So, 
with Ann’s help, I provided the tasks and pro- 
mised liberal pay. Two of the ubiquitous Ma- 
lones were set to clean the cellar—an hour’s 
job, probably. 

“You had bettér remove anything that can 
be carried away,” I said to Ann. Probably 
they heard me. 

My supplies were nearly exhausted. There 
was one bright-eyed little Dutch girl who had 
given me very efficient aid in finding out such 
as needed more money than the committee 
allowed them. Among others, a couple over 
seventy years old, to whom the sum we had 
raised for them was quite sufficient to keep in 
comfort their few remaining days. 

“Peter is out picking rags to-day, and Mary 
has moved into Smith’s basement. It’s green 
with damp,” said my ally, that morning. 

“T know, ma’am,” interpreting my look; ‘‘the 
rent of their room was paid for a year. But 
they’ve got it back, and put it and the rest in 
an old stocking. It’s for their berryin’, I guess; 
and Mary says, ‘It’s so comfortable to have a 
bit laid by.’” 

My Quaker friend, Mrs. Reid, came in, and 
helped me for an hour or two. “I think,” she 
said, after awhile, “I will go around and see 
‘Aurora and Flora.’” " Her heart had gone out 
curiously to them with the first garment of her 
little dead boy’s that she had put on them. 

She came back in a few moments with her 
pleasant face flushed angrily. 
the coffee-bags again,” she cried. ‘There were 
two visitors from some Arch street society there, 
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They ‘wondered what thee had done with thy 
very liberal supply.’ Mrs. Clincy was drunk. 
My baby’s clothes bought the liquor, no doubt,” 
her lips trembling. 

I had no word of reply. As the supply waxed 
low, “beggars became choosers” in reality, 
and rode Ann’s patience to the last extremity. 
Scarcely an article had been, given to one of my 
countrymen, (for I have Irish blood in my veins, 
and consequently but little forbearance for 
them,) not an article, I say, about which they 
did not return with complaints. They never 
brought the garments with them, however. 

«“Thrue for you, Mrs. Cleary,” in a loud aside, 
where I could hear; ‘it wos a cowld night, 
harrd on the poor. The childher’s feet was 
froze intirely this mornin’.” 

‘““Why, Mrs, Kelly, I gave you two beds, and 
full sets of comforters and blankets yesterday.” 

**Was it bids, ma’am? Troth, I didn’t think as 
a leddy like yerself ’ud be callin’ them bits of 
things bids! An’ thim blankets hes about as 
much hate in as a linen rag. The childher's 
not used to sich. The feather bids as I bad 
burned were saxty pounds to the tick——” 

“No matter—that’s enough.” 

““Wich my mother gev me on my weddin’-day, 
God rest her sowl. ‘Mary,’ sez she——” 

“Are you heré again, Mrs. Malone?” 

“Saxty pounds to the tick—six beds burned! 
What does the Americans know of sich? onless 
a leddy like yerself,” with the usual sycophantic 
whine. ‘‘Indade, ma’am, an’ why shud I not 
be hare? It’s ony onct I’ve thrubbled: you be- 
fore.” Mrs. Malone’s yellow face had become 
as much a fixture in the parlor as the Psyche 
in the corner. 

“What is it you need?” 

“Faix,” with a courtesy, and a wave down- 
ward of her hands over her skinny figure, “hare 
I am; see for yerself, ma’am. There’s nine of 
the childher, beside himself, naked and starving, 
as ye may Say.” 

‘Himself? I thought your husband died in 
the Libby prison?” 

“Didn’t ye hare?” without a moment’s dis- 
composure. “He come home last night, glory 
be to God! But he’s in the docthor’s hands at 
the present moment. It’s ony another weight 
for me poor hands to carry.” 

“But the clothes I gave you?” 

“Ts it clothes? Ah! an’ now I remimber, ye 
give John a coat an’ meself an owld skirt. They 


“They were in } weren’t much of fits, as ye’ll see for yerself; and 


that’s all, as the Good Man hears me.” 
It was very weak, no doubt; but, in spite of 


measuring the children all round for clothes. } the knowledge that I was being swindled, so to 
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speak, by this woman and her like, I gave them 


what they asked for. Poverty had made them 


rapacious, perhaps. — 

About noon there was a lull in the storm. 

“Sbure, ma’am, they can’t say we’ve turned 
one empty-handed away,” sgid Ann, as she 
busied herself sorting away the remaining piles 
of clothing. 

Ann had worked faithfully enough all week 
to entitle her to say ‘‘ we;” the ready tears com- 
ing as quickly to her blue eyes as the sharp 
word of her tongue, 

I was neryously anxious there should be no 
complaint. I felt more deeply than I could ex- 
press the confidence placed in me by people who 
never saw my face, and was doubly fearful of 
failing in my duty. 

After noon, however, the confusion waxed loud 
and fierce. The news had spread that after, to- 
day no more supplies would be received or given 
out, so convinced was I that the wants of all 
had been effectually relieved, Not one of the 
sufferers, I felt assured, was as comfortably pro- 
vided for the winter, before the fire, as now. 
Several of the Germans, had told me this; most 
of them, the women, had taken possession of 
their. new rooms, and had already got work. 
Only one or two were here this afternoon. Be- 
sides these came the Clincys, the Grews, the 
Kellys, and all of that ilk, They broke out, in 
fresh numbers; the Joes appeared as Jobns, the 
pock-marked Peggys and Nans that had guarded 
the front door for days, arose, translated into 
Isabels and “me d’ater Constance, mem.” 

They threw off all restraint, finding it was 
their last chance; they pulled, they dragged, 
they absolutely fought in the hall and vestibule, 
over the remaining articles. 

Finding that some decisive measures were 
needed, as the evening came on, I enforced a 
moderate silence, and proceeded to divide the 
garments with as much justice as possible. 

‘Here is your bundle, Mrs. Holt. Will you 
go now, and make room for others?” 

““My bundle, is it?” with a contemptuous 
sniff. ‘‘There’s none as needy as meself.” 

* An’ that’s the God’s truth,” came a chorus. 
“She's a lone woman, with two arphant children, 
ma’am.” 

“The committee restocked your shop?” 

‘‘An’ what’s a few bit of tapes an’ pins to keep 
three on? It’s little them Dutch have done for 
me. The b’ys are goin’ to help me out wid a 


“TI think, with the ball and pam this bundle 
will be enough. . You can go.” 

A chuckle run round the room as Pa went 
out. “Good for yerself,” winking and nodding. 
‘Much need has she of charity, Her two b’ys 
are grown young men, arning good wages.” 

After that opened another phase of their 
character. They twitched my sleeve, they drew 
me to one corner, they beckoned, me ont to the 
hall. 

“Them Smiths is imposing on you, good 
leddy. They’ve money in bank these ten years.” 

‘Don’t give another haporth to dem Dutch. 
I saw, them selling what you giv ’em yesterday 
for whisky at Stulz’s, as I was a-going by to 
church.” 

“T’d scorn i. do.that, I would. 
much feelin’, 

After awhile they did not draw me aside, nor 
whisper, But one of them asked boldly, 

«What are ye a-going to do wid that pile?” 
pointing to some clothes I had reserved for a 
woman too old to come out. 

“It is for Mrs, Camp,” 

“Camp, is it! Lord! ef the good people as 
sent these things could see how you giv to yer 
pets,, and. how the, deservin’ is turned from 
your door! There’s them Myerses is rich,” 

“That’s so! They're just rotten wid money.” 

‘As for me,” said a healthy, strapping Dutch 
girl, with her baby in her arms, “I’ve not had 
a rag given me,” 

‘“No; nor will you have. Your husband has 
a good trade, owns the house he lives in, and 
you did not lose a penny’s worth by the fire.” 

“I don’t care; my baby ought to be in short 
clothes now, and there’s lots here. . They're 
not your’s to give; and I'll see if you dare to 
refuse them! They helong to us, hey!” facing 
me with both her black, staring eyes. 

Ann opened the door, and said a few words 
in a low tone; and the girl went out, growling, 
Kerry blood told. 

‘*Now,” said Ann, coming back into the fight- 
ing crowd, while I stood irresofute, ‘here's 
your bundles; the misthress’s sick ov the sight 
ov yez. Walk out,o’ that duer, and let me be 
shut ov yez for good,” 

They went; but the squabbling, the abuse, 
the bitter taunts flung back, with all the sharp- 
ness of Irish wit and venom, made me more 
sick at heart than Ann could guess. 

Mrs. Malone was the last. She gathered up 


I’d have too 





hall. Mebbe ye’ll buy a ticket?” holding out a 


some stray shoes in her apron, and stopping at 


card, on which was printed, “Complimentary } } the door, surveyed me with the furtive, watch- 
meee 
cents.’ 


Mrs. Catharine Holt Admission fifty } 





} ful eyes peculiar to her race. 


‘Well, good-by to ye, Mrs. Brettler! I hope 
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the next fire they'll send their things where; of the most reserved, honest, straightforward 
they'll be giv to the vartuous poor an’ not to} faces I ever had seen. The sandy hair was 
them as plazes your fancy, mem. Good-evening, } drawn back under her cap; her features had 
mem.” She turned to a woman beside her, and } that peculiar, pinched look, given by long, pa- 
went on without lowering her tone. ‘She's; tient suffering. I did not need George’s whisper 
young yet. She'll git more sense as she gits } to make me “be kind to her.” 

older. All the best things they kept. But them “This is my wife, Mrs. Lennox. I would 
Brettlers is misabul trash. He’s a quack doctor, } have brought her sooner to see you, but she has 
I've heerd.” been occupied since I first came to you.” 

The door shut behind them at last. George} She bowed gravely, holding out her hand. 
coming in, ran up to the sitting-room, and I “Your husband has been very kind to me, 
followed with a heavy step. It was dark and} madam.” 
cold; before I could ask what was the matter, ‘¢ He did not tell me that.” 

Jane, the nurse, came in with a dismayed voice. “Then I must. I can live but a few years 

“Please, Mrs Brettler, them Clincy boys let ; now, they tell me; and it is owing to him those 
out the fire in the heater, and carried off the } years will be comfortable and happy. I have 
wraps from the metre, and the gas is dead froze, } no fear of my girl’s life, now.” She glanced as 
and they’ve made off with the spades; and as she said this to a young girl near the fire, who 
to the keg of butter “ had been sewing, but now got up and stood 

That was the last straw. I sat down in the $ looking at us. 
dark, and, I am ashamed to say, cried bitterly. I had no recollection of having seen her be- 

I felt my husband’s hand on my head, stroking } fore; it was not until she came elose, speaking, 
the hair very gently. that I remembered the girl whom I had driven 

“It has been a hard week for you, poor Lon!” } from the door on Tuesday-night. Now that her 

“Yes, it has,” I broke out. ‘I never will try } dress was exchanged for a plain, dark calico, 
to do good again! I never want to hear of the} her skin clean, and her fair hair smoothly 
‘widows or the fatherless,’ if they are Irish! } brushed back, she was a homely, attractive- 
I don’t wonder that charitable women get that } looking girl, with her mother’s peculiar honor- 
look and manner as if they and the poor were § able, undaunted look on her face. 
machines together.” My husband stooped over the bed to make 

George only said, ‘‘Let us have tea.” So we} some professional inquiries, and the girl moved 
ate our supper by the flaring light of a tallow-} slightly aside, beckoning me to her side. 
candle, stuck in a bottle, for candlestick there “You remember me?” 
was none. “Yes. Margaret Lennox.” 

As we went out of the room, he said, “It isa “T wish that mother should not know of my 
little dismal here. Let us go for a walk.” visit to you. It is not long now, and I do not 

In spite of the cold I was glad of the chance } want hér to know how near I was to——” 
of fresh air; so I bathed my red eyes, put on I held out my hand. “I wronged you that 
my cloak and bonnet, and we were soon out in} night. I am sorry——” 

a lonely street, the blue, dark sky 5 “No. You I would have been all you 
; 








with its glitter of eternal stars. and the frosty, } thought me, if God had not sent your husband 
exhilarating wind stirring our pulses. to me: I was desperate. Mother had eaten 
I tried to put the misery of the world out of} nothing all day. I couldn’t see her die before 
my head, as something with which I had no} my eyes. Dr. Brettler tells me that if I bad 
further work nor part, and to go back to my} prayed, God would have heard me. I don’t 
old cheerful self. know. He takes care of us whether we re- 
“Where are we going, George?” I said, as} member him or not, 1 think.” 
we stopped in front of one of the interminable} I could say nothing. The bitter gnawing of 
rows of neat, cheap dwellings which form the } ineffectual effort was sharp at my heart. 
suburbs of Philadelphia. . “T was very unjust,” I said, at last. 
“I want you to see one of my patients,” he} “1 hardly remember. I would have done 
said, leading me straight up the stairs. « I anything that night for money,” her eyes wan- 
has the xooms on the second floor.” dering. “I could not see her die. I could mot 


He knocked at a door—an authoritative, doc-} get work. I went and lied to you. But I went 
tor’s knock—and went in. I followed him. The } out to get money. I would have had it, at any 
Tooms were clean, but barely furnished. On a? price—at any price.” 
bed, near the door, lay an old woman, with one’ ‘Have you work now?” to'turn her thoughts. 

Vou. LVI —14 
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“Yes—zephyr work, It pays well—over a{ with Charley awhile, and then sang for us. 


dollar a day. Your husband got me a place in 
the factory, and leave to bring my work home.” 

Her face brightened quickly. It was naturally 
cheerful, intelligent, and, as I have said, true. 
Her mother was, as I afterward learned, a 
horth country Irishwoman, with better cultiva- 
tion than most of her class. 

Dr. Brettler sat talking as he but seldom 
exerted himself todo, I saw that so deep was 
the feeling for him with both of these women, 
that his visit was more helpful, and more of a 


} Soon Charley fell asleep, and we were left alone. 


**How could you do so much for Mrs. Lennox, 
George?” I said. I knew how straitened he was, 

“I could do but little myself; but there is a 
systematized machinery of charity here, suffi- 
cient to relieve all the need that exists. It only 
requires to be set in motion.” 

‘*Well!” I sighed, ‘I want to be a helper in 
the world, but I am disappointed, George.” 

“T am sorry, Lou.” 

‘This was but a little matter, I know, but it 








cordial than any which money could buy. is an index; and it seems to me there’s.a great 

“You have your tea drawn, Margaret,” he} gulf between the two classes, even in this 
said, glancing at the kettle on the stove. ‘+ Will} country, that charity will never bridge over.” 
you spare usacup? My wife will tell you our ‘*Alms-giving will not.” 
supper was anything butecheerful.” ‘What then?” 

Margaret’s face flushed with pleasure as she “I think old Mrs. Lennox had partly seen the 
handed us the cups. As we drank the tea, 1} truth; the poor need to have their birth, their 
gave her mother a slight outline of the day’s} education, the generations of vice and oppres- 
history. She listened gravely. She had a} sion that went before them, to be considered 
shrewd, thoughtful face. 3 before we can understand them. Sympathy and 

“That’s the way! That’s the way!” shaking} help are more wanted by dwarfed minds, and 
herhead. “And then the kindest-hearted people } warped consciences, than starved bodies; 
get discouraged, and hardened, and wash their } ‘though I give all my goods to feed the poor, 
hands of the poor!” and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’” 

“What is wrong, then, Mrs. Lennox? Why} ‘But their minds are not always dwarfed. 
should these people have been generous and ; Mrs. Lennox is a far cleverer woman than I, I 
helpful to cach other until this public aid was} doubt not. Generally, when that is the case, 
offered? The first appearance of help from the } they are rough, impertinent. They assert their 
rich seemed to rouse the worst passions of their } equality by ill-breeding, And again; are you 
nature, They were greedy, envious, ungrateful.” } to go on trying to help, when, in nine cases out 

“I don’t know if I can say rightly what 1} of ten, you will be misjudged or imposed upon?” 
think. But it seems to me, ma’am, as if the} ‘IJsn’t it worth the risk?” 
rich and poor never could understand each **] don’t know. Well, at all events, I am 
other unless they changed places. You give, } glad you persisted in helping Margaret Lennox, 
thinking you are generous—and so you are; impostor as she was at first. She had a sterling 
bat you don’t see that the poor take it with a} nature, her face speaks it. And you saved her, 
feeling they’ve had secretly all their lives, that} dear George!’ my heart choked me. ‘You 
it is their right; that you cheat them, so ional know what is promised to him who converts a 
as you wear your silk dresses, and they wear} sinner? ‘he shall save his own soul alive’—is 
rags. The more kept down a people have been, } not that it?” 
the more they feel that. But don’t give up, “No. But, dear Lou,” he said, with an 
madam—don’t give up!” effort, “would not this gulf you talked of be 

We bade her good-night soon after, and walked } bridged over, if we thought less of our own 
slowly home, Ann had aired the parlor, re- § generosity, or danger of being cheated or mis- 

moved the dusty drugget from the floor, and} judged, and met every man, the rich as the poor, 
rade a fire in the open grate, which cast a soft, } on the simple platform of God’s creatures, sure 
red light over the pretty room, more heartsome } to need help for something as we ourselves do. 
than any other could be. Before it sat Charley, } We should fear neither impertinence from the 
keeping his eyes open with staring at it. } one class, nor aggression from the other, in that 
I was not tired now. When I sat down, happy; case. Our brothers—isn’t that the secret ?” 
and thankful for my pleasant home and the} Now this all happened a long time ago. But 
loving faces opposite me, I did not forget the } I often ask myself now, seeing how His suné 
friendly, Irish heart of Ann, with her quick } shine and rains fall on all alike, not heeding 
insight and sensitive nature. It only made the } their response, “God’s creatures—is that the 
riddie deeper that puzzled me. George romped } secret?” 











GUARDY’ 


BY DAISY 


I NEVER was so provoked in my life—no, ; 
And to think that I had made such a} 


never! 
ridiculous goose of myself before that white 


witch, Marguerite Vivian; and that now Guardy } 


would have an excellent excuse for But, oh, 
dear! you dori’t know who Guardy is. A fine 
mixed up affair Tam making of my story; let’s 
go back and begin all over again. 

I, the desperately provoked individual, am 
Kathie Trevor, and, as I lost my parents before 
I was old enough to remember anything about 
them, I am the blissful possessor of a guardian, 
who rejoices in the name of Gerald King, but 
whom [I always call ‘“‘Guardy” for short, or, 
sometimes, when I’m very angry with him, 
“Lord Magnifico.” Of course, you will sup- 
pose that, like most guardians, mine is old, 
cross, and crabbed. I beg leave to contradict 
you. He is not very old, only thirty-three, 


and handsome as—as the Apollo Belvidere and } 


Raphael’s cherubs combined; or, better still, 
he’s a thorough-bred American gentleman, and 


that species is difficult to surpass, with all due } 


deference to our English consins. Don’t im- 


agine that T fell in love with him—thank you! | 


I'd as soon be bewitched with the Sphinx; and, 


moreover, all the heart I had belonged to} 
Charley Blake, which was the rock that Guardy 


and I split upon. Have patience, and I'll tell 
you the story. 

I have the misfortune to be an heiress; yes, 
it 7s a misfortune, for poor Charley gets the 
credit of running after my money, when I know 
he’d love me just as well if I hadn’t a penny. 
I am only seventeen years old, and have been 
at boarding-school the greater part of my days, 
until a year ago, when I came back to New 
York to live with aunt Frances, and be bothered 
with Guardy. He returned from Europe about 
that time; and as he, like myself, is'an orphan, 
aunt invited him to come and live with us in 
Madison Avenue. I know she wanted to make 
a match between Guardy and me, an@ it puts 
me out of all patience when I remember how 
she acted. I am convinced that Guardy saw 
through it, and that he was only induced to 
remain in our domicile by my utter and ex- 
treme indifference upon the subject of his hand- 
some self. Where both parties refuse to be} 


coaxed into a tender passion, (isn’t that what’ who was original owner.’ 


S PEARL. 


VENTNOR. 


they call it in novels?) it’s rather up hill work 
for the poor mateh-maker; so aunt gave it up 
3 in despair, and pounced upon me in no end of a 
rage because Charley was so devoted. We used 
} to go skating every day, and she scolded, and 
} finally appealed to Guardy as supreme authority 
to stop it. And Guardy, very good-naturedly, 
I admit, only said, **Kathie is old enough to 
behave herself, and if she wants to skate with 
young Blake I have no earthly objection.” To 
} which I elegantly responded that he was “a 
brick;” and he looked annoyed, and mounted 
his magnificent stilts immediately, and read me 
a long lecture upon the extreme vulgarity of 
“slang.” 
But the grand climax came to pass about a 
> month after, just before Christmas. Charley 
and I had been out skating all the afternoon, 
; and we came home dreadfully cold; so I invited 
him to come into the library. It was only lit 
> by the grate-fire, and I knelt down on the 
} hearth-rug to get warm; 80, of course, Charley 
took the opportunity to be affectionate, and 
having bestowed two kisses, was in the act of 
perpetrating a third, when out walked Guardy 
from the window-seat, and said in an awful voice, 
«Kathie, what amI to understand from this?” 
I had never heard him speak so sternly, and I 
was too frightened to say one word; but Charley 
answered, 
«Don’t be angry with Kathie, Mr. King. It's 
all my fault.” 
; I think Guardy rather liked his honesty, for 
3 he looked a shade less dreadful as he motioned 
; Charley to a chair. 
““The—the truih is,” said Charley, hesitating 
3a little at his own impudence, ‘Kathie and I 
love each other dearly, and,” here he had the 
grace to blush, ‘‘and,” with a burst of candor, 
} «1 haven't got a cent, you know: .we Blakes 
| are not rich, though we are good blood.” Here 
2 
bb 
I 
| 


| 
| 
| 
2 


Charley looked proud, and I saw Guardy’s eyes 
twinkle. 
“Well?” said he, coolly, as Charley took 
reath. Provoking wretch, he would not help 
us one bit! 
“Don’t you see,” I interposed, “I mean to 
give Charley all my money when we get mar- 
ried, and then it won’t make a particle of odds 
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#*Will you consent to let her belong to me 
séme day?” said Charley, by way of a clincher. 
There! our secret was told, and vexed enough 
Guardy was about it. In the first place, he in- 
formed us that I was much too young to even 
think of being engaged, and intimated that 
Charley was not much better off. Secondly, 
according to the will of my father, I eould not 
marry until. 1 came of age, unless by special 
consent of my guardian. Thitdly, it was a 
fancy which we would each recover from with- 
aut serious detriment to our hearts, and he 1oust 
forbid me to think of such nonsense just at pre- 
sent. All this was said in Guardy’s most tran- 
quil and placid manner, which always makes 
me feel as if I were beating against a rock, or 
® blank wall, and makes me a little more angry 
than any other of his extremely aggravating 
ways. He was amiable enough to say that he 
knew he could trust me not to do clandestinely 
what he had forbidden; and he was sorry that 
he must ask Mr. Bleke to cease his daily visits 
fer the next six months, And then, all at once, 


-he marched ever and took Charley’s hand. 
“«My dear boy,” said he, kindly, ‘‘don’t think 
me a brute, but I must do my duty by that child | 





in astraightforward manner. You have a manly 
heart; take my refusal in good part if. you can, } 
and when you grow older you will appreciate 
better the awkward dilemma which you two 
children have placed me in to-day;” and, with- 
out allowing me to say a word, he bowed poor 
Charley out of the room. Of course, I was furi- 
ous, and stormed until Guardy opened his hand- ; 
some eyes upon me in perfect amazement. 3 
I assured him that I had not the smallest 
intention of obeying him; and I am ashamed 
now to remember how I talked. The scene 
ended by my being left to expend my passion 
alone, and Guardy went off to consult aunt 
Frances as to fit punishment for his refractory 
ward. I fully expected to be banished to some 
remote country school in supreme disgrace; so 
you may fancy my surprise when Guardy in- 
formed me, the next day, that I was invited to 
spend a month at Rainsford Priory, and that 
aunt Frances and he had concluded that I had 
better accept it. He was so good-natured to 
forget all my wicked speeches of the day before, 
and so politely ignored any offence, that my 
conscience smote me, and I was half inclined } 
to tell him why I was pleased with the plan. 
You see, Charley and I had talked the matter } 
over-beforehand. He had a houseful of cousins, ; 
the Dares, nice, jolly girls, who lived near } 
Rainsford Priory, and they had asked Charley } 
ton.go up and spend Christmas week with them. } 





Now Mrs. Rainsford was Marguerite Vivian’s 
sister, and Marguerite had hinted to me that I 
would be invited to the Priory when she paid 
her annual visit there. And to think that 
Guardy should fall into the trap, and send me 
right to the very place where Charley and I 
had planned to have such fun! I very nearly 
laughed outright. 

‘What makes you look so mischievous, 
Kathie?” asked he. 

«‘Nothing,” said I, drawing down the corners 
of my mouth very demurely. ‘I’m sure it’s 
very thoughtful and kind of Marguerite.” 

“Who?” said Guardy, suddenly. 

‘‘Marguerite Vivian, of course,” said I, rather 
wondering why he took me up in such a hurry. 
‘*Do you know her, Guardy? Isn’t she lovely?” 

‘+ have not seen Miss Vivian for some years,” 
said he, as he took up. the morning paper. ‘As 
I remember her, you would do well to imitate 
her elegant repose of manner, Kathie.” 

After which criticism, I indignantly left him 
to his own reflections. 

Aunt Frances was occupied for two days in 
packing my dresses, and scolding me for my 
past-sins. And by the time I got into the train 
with my maid, Martha, bestowed on the oppo- 
site seat, I was in such a state of nervous irri- 
tation that I would hardly speak to Guardy, or 
bid him a good-by., I think I should have been 
quite amiable and obedient under Guardy’s tui- 
tion in those days, if aunt Frances had not per- 
sisted in rubbing my unfortunate temper the 
wrong way upon every occasion. It was useless 
for me to attempt reading when I felt so cross; 
so I tried to go to sleep, and almost succeeded, 
when at last the brakeman sung out ‘Chestnut 
Hill,” and Martha jumped up in a violent hurry. 
Martha is a dreadfully stupid person, and the 
worst. possible sort of a traveler. Out on the 
platform I walked, and there was Marguerite 
and Mrs. Rainsford in the sleigh waiting for 
me, and in another sleigh beside them the three 
Dare girls, and Charley! 

“How late you are, little girl,” said Mar- 
guerite’s calm voice, in a pause between the 
noisy greetings of the Dares; ‘this is,my sister, 
Kathie, and we are delighted to have you come 
and lighten the monotony of the country in such 
cold weather.” 

Mrs. Rainsford was a bright-eyed, beautiful 
brunette, not a particle like her sister; but some- 
how, though she kissed me with what the French 
call effusion, I did not trust. her. Charl® came 
around to tuck in the robe at my side of the 
sleigh, and whispered in my ear, 

“I’m so glad you've come, Kathie, I shall 
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have a chance to see you as muchas I please; in full canonicals to perform the ceremony. 
now.” I think Mrs. Rainsford heard him, for ;} But I loved Charley, and I was as full of tricks 
she turned, with a smile, and invited him to} as a young monkey; and the fun of running 
come over and spend the evening; and then we} away from aunt Frances and my Lord Magni- 


drove off. 

I don’t know what Marguerite meant by call- 
ing their life at the Priory dull, for there were 
three gentlemen staying in the house, and, be- 
sides Charley, two others came up from Boston 
that evening. It was a little unfortunate for | 
me that one of the visitors in the house hap- 
pened to be Owen Clarke; for all winter long 
he had teased and annoyed Charley by his 
attention to me. Now, contrary to the usual } 
practice of my sex, I aver boldly that I do like 
attention, and I love dearly to flirt. Owen 
Clarke has dangerously beautiful eyes, and 
being an older man, and considerably more } 
deceitful and wicked than my dear, honest- } 
hearted Charley, I allowed him to be more } 
polite to me than I should have done. I'm} 
very sorry now, but I delighted to tease Charley 3 
then. It was such fun to see him get sulky; 
and on one. never-to-be-forgotten night, the 
night after Christmas, Charley was so abomi- } 
nably jealous, and behaved so badly, that I was 
ashamed of him. What do you think of his 


sitting, like a great bear, glaring at Res 
Clarke and me, while Marguerite sat singing } 


; 


for us at the piano, and deliberately tearing up 
his lilac gloves, bit by bit? If you don’t be- 
lieve it, I assure you I’ve got them yet; and I 
take them out and show them to Charley when- 
ever he gets bearish. 

Of course, I did not want him to go off in 
such a rage, so I managed to slip away from } 
Owen Clarke, and made Charley a sign to fol- 
low me into the library. 

“Kathie,” said he, hoarsely, seizing my 
hands, “I can’t stand this another hour. If} 
you care anything for me you would not torture 
me so.” 

“You know I love you,” coaxed I, ‘and Pd} 
face Guardy, or do anything equally terrific to } 
prove it. You’re an absurd boy to be so jeal- } 
ous; you mortify me to death. Look at the} 


fico, not to speak of the romance of being minus 
money and bank-stocks, was too tempting to my 
ill-regulated mind; and after considerable teas- 
ing and tragic threats on Charley’s part, I 
actually consented. Whatever we did, would 
have to be done quickly, for Mrs. Rainsford 
had sent for aunt Frances to come up and spead 
New-Year with us. 

“No matter,” quoth I, courageously; ‘we'll 
go to-morrow night.” 

“That's a darling,” said Charley, admiringly. 

“And,” continued I, my energies rising, ‘I 
shall have to get out of my window, and meet 
you at the summer-louse, on the other side of 
the bridge. You can’t. bring a carriage inside 
the grounds, because of the gate-house; and you 
must not venture to come over the bridge, for 
that monster of a dog roams all about the place 
at night. He won't fly at me, but he’d raise 
the household if you came near him. And don’t 
you come inside of this house to-morrow, sir. 
Hush! There comes Marguerite!” 

“At half-past twelve, my darling,” was all 
Charley had time for, as the others entered. 
For the rest of that evening I danced and 
laughed, and acted like a crazy creature, feel- 
ing a guilty pang each time I remembered 
Guardy, and how he had placed me on my 
honor about seeing Charley. 

I suppose that, if I had been a heroine in a 
novel, I should describe myself as having a 
fever of excitement the next day. On the con- 
trary, I was in nothing of the sort. I did not 
half appreciate what a tremendous step I was 
taking upon my own responsibility; and my 
chief trouble was in making up a small bag- 
full of my jewelry, and a dress or two, and re- 
flecting how upon earth I was going to get out 
of my window, and jump off the balcony without 
detection. The day began dark and cloudy; 
and while we were at lunch, a storm came up, 
which went on steadily increasing, with wind 


shreds of your gloves!” And then Charley 3 and sleet, until at nightfall it was really dread- 
threw them on the table, and proposed a plan ful. My mind half misgave me as I stood in 
so astounding that I didn’t have breath enough } the library, with Owen Clarke, looking out at 
to answer him for full five minutes. He wanted} the bleak prospect. ‘But then,” reflected I, 
me to elope with him! “it’s not far to the summer-house, and in a 
I do not expect. any well-bred young person } water-proof cloak I cannot get very wet; be- 
to cougtenance my proceedings at this emer- } sides, it’s jolly tragical to run off in the face 
gency If I had possessed a mamma, and been} of such raging elements: I wonder whether 
properly brought up on the hot-bed principle, } Guardy will storm like great Jove himself?” 
I should have spurned the idea of renouncing a} I thought I should never get away from Mar- 
church wedding, satin, point lace, and a bishop ; guerite that night. She followed me into my 
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room, and looked a little suspiciously, I fancied, 
at my jewel-case, now almost empty. Finally, 
she said, good-night, (our rooms were on the 
same side of the house, but hers was at one end 
of the balcony, and mine at the other,) and then 
I sent Martha away, pretending that I would 
do my hair myself. Twelve o’clock! It was 
nearly time to start; so I put up my window 
and gazed cautiously out. The rain had stopped 
a little, but it blew just as hard as ever; and, 
oh, dear! how slippery the balcony looked! 
No help for it; so I turned my gas down very 
low, and having lowered my bag, gathered my 
dress in my hand, and slid safely and almost 
noiselessly down. Then came a gust that nearly 
took my breath away, and there was a distant 
gleam of light in the summer-house. How could 
Charley be so imprudent! On any less stormy 
night the people at the lodge must have seen it. 
I am certainly a very plucky girl, for between 
the pitchy darkness and the wet, slippery ground, 
I was in a little the worst plight I ever imagined. } 
On I plunged, however, until I got to the little 
bridge, and there stopped to take breath. My 
bag was heavy, so I deposited it on the boards, } 
and at that instant I heard Charley's voice, so 
sharp and quick, that I fairly jumped. 

‘Kathie, take care, for heaven’s sake! Don’t 
try the bridge, it’s broken in several places, 
and the stream has risen so——” 





I don’t think I ever felt so like a fool. Tobe 
foiled in my elopement was not half so hard as 
to have merited the white witch’s contempi— 
for I love Marguerite almost as well as I do 
Charley. But I didn’t hang my head like a 
chidden child then; I scolded, and laughed, 


‘and cried, and defended Charley, and would not 


allow him to say that it was at all his fault. 

“T only implore you not to tell aunt Frances,” 
said I. ‘Write for Guardy to-morrow, if you 
choose; but I won’t be bullied by that old lady. 
And then, just think of my bag and jewelry at 
the bottom of the river!” Marguerite’s lips 
quivered at the climax. 

‘Kathie, darling, go home,” said Charley, at 
last. ‘Miss Vivian, I am thoroughly ashamed 
of my own conduct. Try to be as merciful to 
that poor child as you can. May I come back 
as far as the house?” 

But Marguerite sent him to the lodge instead, 
to knock up the keeper, with a story of being 
locked in; and then we girls battered against 
the wind and rain back to ourbalcony. Withouta 
word, Margucrite locked the window, turned on 
the gas, and throwing herself in my easy-chair, 
laughed a little, low laugh of contentment. 

“Oh, Kathic! you naughty, naughty child! 
How I have been watching you every moment 
since last night, when I overheard you plotting 
with Charley in the library, and made up my 


Bang! A furious blast of wind, a rush of} mind to stop you. I would have done it eurlier, 


swollen water; and as he snatched me away } 
from the dangerous locality, the remains of the 
little bridge went floating off—my bag, my 
jewels, and my dresses with it, and I, like Lord 
Uliric, was ‘left lamenting.” 

“Goodness! my bag!” I gasped; and then, as ; 
I saw Charley's face, by the light of his lantern, ; 
I went off into a fit of laughter that nearly 
strangled me, as I tried not to make a noise. 

‘‘How upon earth are we going over, Charley? } 
The gate is locked, and the stream impassable.” 
Alas! for the romance of the elopement, fancy 
Charley’s horror! ‘Don’t you think we're a 
pair of geese, dear?” 

“Most unmitigated ones,” said the clear, soft 
voice of Marguerite, close at my elbow. In my ; 
fright I nearly tumbled into the water, and } 
Charley was almost as bad. There she stood, 
her long hair wet and loosened, her pale face 


§ 


and gleaming eyes looking at us with a mixture } 
of censure and kindness. 
“Kathie, come home,” said she, a little ; 


but you were bent upon trying it. Yes, I fol- 

lowed you from the time you started, except 
that I let myself quietly out of the house-door, 

instead of the balcony. I have kept my own 

counsel; and you will be heartily ashamed of it 

in six months. Child! don’t be silly! Are you 

crying?” 

“To be sure I am,” sobbed I, as Marguerite’s 
busy fingers loosened my wet cloak. ‘You're 
such a cold, proud girl, you don’t know what 
it means to love any one as [ love Charley. I 
tell you I shall die if Guardy separates me from 
him.” And I stamped my feet in genuine, pas- 
sionate misery. Marguerite drew me down close 
beside her, and kissed me twice. Ilooked up in 
surprise at the unexpected caress, and saw that 
her eyes were full of tears. 

“So I am too cold to love, Kathie? Little 
girl, do you wish io listen to a story—a short 
one, and very commonplace. I would like to 
comfort you, and, perhaps, I can do so best by 
telling you what a sore heart I have camgfjed this 


severely; ‘I think you are mad to risk so much } five years. Yes, five years—don’t you know 
in such an utterly thoughtless, childish fashion. } I'm twenty-four, Kathie?” She did not look 
Mr. Blake, I hardly think such foolish children ; it, with her beautiful, pearly skin, and violet 
have any claim for mercy at Our King’s hands.” ; eyes; and she smiled, as I told her so. 
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“] knew @ man once—a man considerably; I fairly shrieked over the idea of Guardy’s 
older than 1—who was my devoted friend. * At; face when he should read it—and though Mar- 
times he was even more than that—and my sister guerite scolded me heartily, not a line more 
did all in her power to throw us together. Don’t} would Tadd. But she sat down and despatched 
mistake me; he never really proposed to me, but } him a note, whivh I don’t doubt was all that was 
1 know he loved me—a little! One day I heard } lady-like and proper! 
that he was engaged to a very lovely woman, ; The response to our epistles came in the form 
and I took the news so calmly that evea my } of a telegram to Miss Viviun, and it was concise 
sister was deceived. I faced my misery alone, enough. ‘On board train due at seven-thirty.” 
Kathie; it’s the better plan always. But his} I had seen Charley that day, and had been 
glad, bright prospects faded away like a dream, wretchedly doleful. I made up my mind to 
and she died, pretty creature, very suddenly, } appeal to Guardy’s sympathies, but I did not 
before the end of'a year. I have never seen} have an opportunity very soon. Mrs. Rains- 
him since—since one day, just before his en-} ford had a dinner-party, and we were all sitting 
gagement, when he bade me good-by, to go with } in the music-room when Guardy came in. Mar- 
his regiment to the war. I think I suffered 3 guerite was singing, exquisitely as usual, and 
most in feeling the soreness of his sorrow, when } Guardy's entree was made with his customary 
I, who would have given my life almost to com- quietude, so she only saw him as she rose. I 
fort him, did not even dare to write him a kindly } } never knew her to be awkward before; but her 
line lest it should be misconstrued.” I was so} dress caught in the music-bock, and it fell with 
interested by this wonderful glimpse into Mar- ; a crash on the ivory keys. I glanced at her, 
guerite’s heart, that I really forgot my own} surprised, and saw that she had turned white 
trials. $as marble. In an instant the truth flashed upon 

“But now,” said I, “if you were to meet—do } me—Gerald King was the hero of her story. 
you think——-”_ She shook her stately head. Guardy’s greeting to me was a trifle stern and 

“Do you think I would ‘stoop to conquer?’ } cold, and, very much to my surprise, I felt the 
I wish I dared! No, dear child, this is all past; tears rush to my eyes as he omitted his kiss on 
I shall never love or marry any other man. { my forehead. After all, I did care a little about 
Come, lift your head up, dear, and tell me} my handsome guardian, and between his cold- 
whether I cannot feel some sympathy for you.” } ness, and my consciousness of having acted 

Marguerite and I talked there until nearly} very badly, I was in a sufficiently penitent 
dawn. She tried in vain to reason me out of my } frame of mind when he sent for me to come to 
determination to marry Charley at all hazards; } the library the next morning. 
and then endeavored to counsel me into some “Kathie,” said he, stroking my hair with a 
degree of tact in my management of Guardy. kindly gesture as I burst into tears, and sobbed 

“Good-night,” said I, as the clock struck} out something about “forgiveness,” ‘I have 
three. ‘I'll be heroic enough to write Guardy } been talking over this madcap performance of 
to-morrow, and tell him the whole story. } yours with Miss Vivian, and I begin to think 
Heigh-ho! Ill make him laugh with a graphic that you are more really fond of that boy than 
account of your appearance. You have a fine; I had supposed. If I put you on probation, do 
idea of stage effect, ma belle.” ; you think that you will keep the pledge as well 

That letter was a herculean task, but I finally ; as you did my placing you on your honor?” 
achieved it in the following fashion: For once I hung my head, speechless. ‘Sit 

down,” Guardy went on, gently putting me in 

“Dean Guarpy—I took the opportunity of } a chair, ‘‘and take matters quietly. I am will- 
the storm last night to jump off the balcony, } ing to allow Charley to visit you fora year, at 
and try an elopement with Charley Blake. As} the end of which I shall take you to Europe for 
the bridge broke down, (providentially, it only 3 a six months’ trip. On your return, if you still 
carried my bag with it, instead of myself;) and } wish it, Kathie, you may rely upon my free con- 
Miss Vivian insisted that I should wait for a? sent to your marriage. My chief objection was 
moonlight night as being more romantic and} the extreme youth of both parties—what a pair 
becoming—I yielded to her persuasions, and } of foolish children to plan a runaway match!” I 
returned home peaceably. As I lost all my } think I rather startled him, for I jumped up and 
pretty@welry i in the smash, when you come up ; threw my arms around his neck. 
to scold me, please bring that lovely new locket} ‘Guardy, you’re a brick! Qh! I forgot; but 
you promised me. Dear Guardy, don't be furi- } on this extraordinary occasion you must excuse 
ous with your naughty little Katuigz.” } the slang., I love Charley with all my heart, 
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and I had no right to expect you would be so 
good to such'a horrid madcap asIam. Do, do 
forgive my saucy note; I’m as wicked as poor 
Topsey was. And don’t let aunt Frances bully 
me! I shall never, never call either you or Mar- 
guerite cold and hard-hearted again.” Guardy 
gave me a queer look. 

“Pray, what has, your wise head got in it 
now? Has Miss Vivian been casting her spells 
over you? I used to call her.a white witch long 
ago, but she seems more like a pure, etately 
pearl now-a-days. And, if you have made such 
a discovery about my warm-hearted qualities, 
how in the world did you happen to arrive at 
the conclusion that she is not cold? Verily, she 
has changed since lang syne,” 

I looked up through the half open door, where 
beyond, in the music-room, I could see Margue- 
rite’s fair, classic profile bent over her embroi- 
dery-frame; and I made an audacious resolution. 

“Guardy,” quoth I, slipping down on the 
floor in my favorite position, and looking very 
innocently up into his face, ‘I want to tell you 
a story. Once upon a time, there was a beau- 
tifal Prince, (at least he would have been a 
Prince if we had such things in America,) and 
he had a garden, of which he was very fond. 
He admired all the flowers there, but he took 
the most care of a certain ‘blush-rose, and a 
beautiful, stately lily. And one day he said to 
himself, ‘I will gather the rose and wear it on 
my heart; see how she smiles and blushes when 
I stand beside her—the lily is always the same, 
she is more to be admired at a distance.’ But, 
after it was plucked, the rose began to fade; and 
the Prince was smitten with sore grief when 
he saw it wither away and die. And the lily 
stretched out her hands to him, and longed to 
comfort him, but he was selfish in his grief, and 
was blind. And day hy day the lily grew paler 
and colder, till the Prince began to think it a 
marble flower.” 

“Kathie!” and Guardy’s angry face frightened 
me, but I went on faster than ever. 





“So the Prince wandered away all over the 
world, and at last, after many years, he came 
back to visit his long neglected garden. And 
a pert, little daisy lifted up her head, and 
whispered in his ears, ‘See! the lily queen 
would) suffer no hand to pluck it but yours. 
Place it on your breast, and learn its sweetness.’ 
And, behold! the scales fell from the Prince's 
eyes, and taking the daisy’s advice in good part— 
Guardy, suppose you finish the story!” 

For a second there was silence; I dared not 
lift my eyes to Gerald King’s face. Then, 
imperiously, 

«Kathie, are you an angel, or an impish 
monkey, to tear open hearts thus? Brave 
child!”—and, actually, my stern, proud, dig- 
nified Guardy, hurried from the room in as hot 
haste as if he had been Charley himself. 

I know it was abominably mean, but I could 
not help peeping through the door after him. 
I saw him go to Marguerite’s side, and behel:l 
the crimson blood dye her pearly throat as lie 
took her unresisting hand; and then, with a 
more perfectly triumphant heart than I ever 
expect to possess again, I danced every step of 
the way up stairs into my own room. Positively, 
Charley and my own delight fled away for full 
five minutes, inthe overwhelming idea that I had 
had a share in the darling white witch’s joy. 

So you see, Guardy having found his ‘‘ Pearl,” 
his heart relented even more toward Charley 
and me. And Iam to take my European tour 
this fall, instead of a year hence; and to pre- 
vent any more elopements, Charley will accom- 
pany us; for, as soon as the dress-makers and 
such bothers will, let us, Marguerite and I are 
going to change our names, and we shall all go 
across the Atlantic together—such a jolly party. 

Guardy has forgiven me for my impudence, 
and tries his best to induce ‘‘ Pearl” to overlock 
my awful breach of confidence. He has gener- 
ously supplied the deficiencies of my jewel-case; 
and Charley and I are more happy than two 
such monkeys deserve to be. Good-by! 
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BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


ARE these my stars? the mystic planets 
Presiding o’er my mortal life? 
I well believe that Mars is one, 
For fate and I are still at strife. 
And Jupiter, the traveling planet, 
Homeless as Autumn leaf, and 
Driven by each wind of circumstance, 
Against an ever darkening sky. 
But Venus, she whose silver radiance 
Flings bright enchantment o’er the Heaven, 





Oh! naught so mild and beautiful 
Can to my restless course be given. 

Tt must be Saturn, the misanthrope, 
Progeni of cannibals ; 

Those outre folks we sometimes find, 
That man their choicest morsel call. 





Oh! mystic planets, though we scorn you, 
We shrink at your far-reaching power; 
We walk, encircled by your influence, 
To death, e’en from our natal hour, 
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CHAPTER XIV. require strength and wonderful presence of 
Ar daylight the next morning, a dashing { mind.” 
page, clothed in the livery of some great house, “TI dare say; in fact, the thought was pre- 
which no one in Versailles could satisfactorily ; sumption. If I could but obtain an audience 
identify, came riding up the streets of the town with her highness, it would be glory enough 
entirely at his leisure, and looking around curi- } for me, even though I do bring her good news.” 
ously as if the place were new to him. He dis- “Indeed,” said the dame. ‘Is that your busi- 
mounted in front of the Swan, and calling for a} ness? Good news for her highness, and no one 
hostler in the affected and somewhat effeminate } to introduce you: Well, we shall see what can 
voice so fashionable among his class, entered } be done.” 
the inn. ‘Kind and noble, as they told me,” answered 
“What do I please to want?” he said, giving } the page, with enthusiasm. ‘ ‘Go to Dame Til- 
a twirl to the long love-lock that waved down 3 lery, of the Swan. She has power, she has in- 
his shoulder. ‘First, I shall want some break- } fluence with the court; her introduction will be 
fast, and a room in which this dilapidated toilet | the making of you.’ This was what was said to 
can be arranged; for, upon my honor, madame, } me.” 
I am ashamed to stand in this guise before a ««But who said it? Pray tell me, who said it?” 
lady of so much taste, and so fine a presence— ‘‘Ah! that is my secret. Some one who knows 


queenly I might say, but that I fear so much } you well, and understood how you are considered 


” 


familiarity might up yonder; but we will mention no names— 
‘“‘Nay, speak out—speak frankly, my friend,” } diplomacy forbids ‘t.” 
said Dame Tillery, fluttering heavily. «It is “Indeed! Diplomacy!” said the dame, some- 
true, the air of a court may cling to one; in-} what puzzled by the word. ‘Certainly, I under- 
deed, I feel that it is so. Since yesterday this stand. He is the lord you serve, and who sends 
inn, large and commodious as every one will} good news to the queen. It would be a shame 
admit, seems too small for me, There is no and a pity if you could not reach her; but, as I 
room for the expansion that comes natural after } said before, we shall think of it.” 
a free intercourse with royal personages.” “And now for the room and the breakfast,” 
“Ah! I understand; but there is nothing sur- ; answered the page, accepting her patronage 
prising in the fact that royalty knows where it} with a profound bow. 
can bestow favors.” “The breakfast I can promise you—in that 
“Not favors, but confidence,” interposed the } respect the Swan is never wanting; but as fora 
dame. -~ room, the truth is, I have a person here whose 
“Yes, confidence. I dare say it is you who} name I need not mention, as it might be an 
have granted favors.” offence to some one we know of—a lady whom 
Dame Tillery drew close to the page, first} one neither wishes to entertain or offend, but 
looking over her shoulder to make sure that no} who has taken every room in my house for her- 
one was listening. self and her train; but there isa closet next her 
“Would you call it a favor if a person I} own chamber, which a little marmosette of a 
will not mention, being modest, had saved the ; page sleeps in; I will turn him out and give the 
queen’s life?” } room to you. Only move softly and speak low, 
“Would I?” answered the page, stepping back } for the partition is thin, and there is danger of 
and throwing a world of reverence and astonish- } being overheard.” 
ment into his air; ‘that would be to make one’s; | The page ‘bowed low again with a hand on 
self imme@rtal. Ah! if the chance had been given } his heart. 
me,” } «see that the praise I heard of madame’s 
“You could not have done it. Such things } goodness is well bestowed. Place me anywhere, 
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1 shall be content, so long as there is a pallet } 
on which I may snatch a few hours’ rest, and } 
light enough to refresh my toilet by.” 

“The room has a glazed window, and you 
shall not be disturbed.” 

«Meanwhile, perhaps, you will think of some 
method by which I can speak to the queen.” 

“It is difficult, very difficult; but there are 
few things that Dame Tillery cannot accomplish ; 


§ 


‘“* Now you will make inquiries about madame,” 
she said. ‘It is important; I have so much to 
accomplish before presenting mycelf at the 
chateau.” 

Zamara walked softly to Madame Du Barry’s 
chataber and knocked at the door. A voice 
bade him come in, and he disappeared. Directly 
he came back and beckoned to the dame, who 
was glad enough to enter the sleeping-room of 


when. all her energies are set upon it. This is} her guest. She would not have known the room 
the room; marmosette has arisen—go in, go in; } in her. own house, so completely was it meta- 
if he has left anything there, set it outside the} morphosed. Silken hangings fell over the win- 
door, and draw the bolt.. I see his bed has not} dows through which the light came, richly 
been touched.” ; filling the room as with a warm sunset. ‘Tle 

The page stepped over the threshold, saying, only table in the room had been covered with a 


«+1 will not disturb the lady with any noise.” ; 

“Oh! never mind her—she canuot rule here! ’ 
The time was—but no matter; a good morning's } 
sleep to you. When the breakfast is ready you 
shall be informed.” 

The page entered the little room assigned to 
him, threw himself on the pallet-bed, and burst 
into a low, rich gush of laughter, that was little 
in keeping with the promise he had made not 
to disturb the lady in the next room. A few 
minutes after Zamara came to the door. The 


dwarf a glimpse of his laughing face. 

*Go away!” he said, “I am here safe and 
well. Your lady will sleep late; she is ill—has } 
a» abominable headache. I should not wonder 
if she keeps her bed all day.” 

Zamara left the door smiling, for he had been 
very anxious during the night, In the passage 
he met Dame Tillery. 

‘“‘How has your lady rested?” she inquired. 
«Have you seen her this morning?” 

‘*No; but i will inquire,” answered the dwarf. 

“It is time, we must be thinking about her 
breakfast.” 

‘I fear madame will have but little appetite; 
she was not well last night,” 

‘*Still we must take her orders. Yes, yes, I 
am coming! Was: ever a house like this! Dame 
Tillery here, Dame Tillery there! If,1 could } 
cut myself into a dozen, it would not be enough. } 
You hear how they are calling me, marmosette. 
In ten minutes I will be back again—expect me.”’ 

Zamara went at once to the door which he had } 
just left, and, after a faint knock, put his lips to 
the key-hole, and whispered something to the 
person he heard moving inside, Then he saun- ; 
tered away, waiting patiently for the reappear- } 
ance of the dame. She appeared at last, breath- } 
ing heavily, and flushed with the exertion she } 
was forced to make in lifting her ponderous } 
weight up the stairs. 


page sprung up, drew the bolt, and gave i 


, 





> 


scarlet cloth, on whieh golden scent-bottles, 
pomade-boxes, and caskets, shone in gorgeous 
profusion. Instead of the best sheets and 
blankets that her linen-closet could afford, 
Dame Tillery saw sheets of the finest linen 
peeping out from blankets of delicate lamb’s- 
wool, and over them was a coverlet of pale-green 
satin, which swept the oaken floor with a border 
of delicate embroidery. 

In this bed, with her hair all loose, and her 
night-dress open at the throat, lay Madame Du 
Barry, with all the rouge washed from her face, 
and her head resting languidly on the snowy- 
whiteness of ber pillows. She certainly had 
all the appearance of an invalid. The countess 
held out her hand with a gentle smile. 

“This is kind,” she said; “I have been so 
ill in the night. You are looking at these 
things. It is foolish, I know, but they please 
me—they have become necessary; so, when I 
travel, Zamara always has them ready. I hope 
you are not offended.” 

“Offended! Well, I was, almost! Her ma- 
jesty, I think, would not have scorned to sleep 
in my best room as it was.” 

‘‘Ah, dame! but she is the queen. She has 
everything, while I possess nothing but old 
memories and habits, that make commonplace 
things repulsive.” 

«IT do not know about it. Princes have slept 
in this room before now, and never seemed to 
feel a want. Well, madame, if you are so dainty, 
the aid of Dame Tillery can be nothing to you. 
I shall not take your message to the queen, re- 
member that.” 

“Ah, dame! this is unkind.” 

‘‘] think it is only prudent.” 

‘Well, if you really refuse, I have nothing 
more to say. There was atime whemthe most 
courageous woman in Versailles would have 
been afraid to refuse a request of mine.” 

‘But now it would take the bravest womak 
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in Versailles to grant a request from the Countess } 
Da Barry.” 

“But you have courage for anything.” 

“Not for that. When the Queen of France 
selects a favorite from the people, she expects 
discretion—and thut she shall find with Dame 
Tillery.” 

«But you have already introduced a stranger 
—that young girl.” | 

“Ah! but that is another matter; the differ- ° 
ence here is that Madame Du Barry is not a ; 
stranger.” 

Du Barry almost laughed at the blunt frank- 
ness of this speech. 

“Well, well,” she said, “if you will have 
nothing to do with me, I cannot help it; but 
you have lost a rouleau of gold which I had } 
already counted out.” 

Dame Tillery had evidently forgotten the gold, § 
or she might not have been in such haste to 
assert her determination. Her countenance } 
fell; her fat fingers worked nervously in the ; 
folds of her dress. 

Well,” she said, ‘tell me what the message } 


is and I will decide—everything depends on 
that.” 
A mischievous smile quivered around Du } 


Barry's mouth, and mischief twinkled in her 
eyes. 

“No,” she said, “I will not embarrass you; ¢ 
perhaps I shall myself go to the chateau.” 

“What, you?” 

“Possibly. At any rate, I will bring no one 
else into disrepute.’’ 

Dame Tillery was crestfallen enough. She 
had expected to be argued with and implored, 
but found herself utterly put aside. 

“But I did not mean to be altogether un- ; 
accommodating. It was the slight you put upon } 
my room that aggravated me. There is not a} 
more obliging woman in the world than Dame } 
Tillery, if she is a little restive at times. So, 
if your message is a safe one os 

Du Barry rose to her elbow, and with her still 
fine hair falling around her shoulders, drew a 
ponderous gold watch, flaming with pearls, from ; 
under her pillow. 3 

“It is getting late,” she said. ‘You will ; 
have scarcely ttme to prepare; as for me, talking 
makes my head ache.” 

Dame Tillery arose, feeling the poorer by a 
rouleau of gold. $ 

“Madame has had no breakfast,” she said, ; 
still lingering. { 

“Not a morsel,” murmured Du Barry, closing | 
her eyes with an appearance of disgust. “I : 
shall not cat a morsel to-day.” ; 


“But, shall I send nothing?” 

‘‘On the contrary, I must have profound rest. 
No one but Zamara need approach me. He will 
understand if I want anything.” 

Dame Tillery went out, feeling herself put 
down; but she had no time to dwell on her dis- 
appointment. The breakfast of that dashing 
page had not yet been served, and the time was 
fast approaching when she was to appear at the 
royal chateau. She hurried down to her kitchen, 
saw*that the stranger’s meal was in reasonable 
forwardness, and then gave herself up to the 
mysteries of a most wonderful toilet, in which 
she appeared an hour after, armed with her fan, 


{and rustling like a forest-tree in October. 


The dame joined her latest guest at the table, 
with his hair freshly curled, his laces spotless 
as gossamer, and the ribbons on his dress flut- 
tering airily. 

“Ah! but this is magnificent!” he said, with 
an affected lisp. ‘Who shall say after this it 
is the nobility alone that understand what is 


‘ befitting the presence of royalty? Under such 


protection I shall be sure of success.” 

Dame Tillery had found such unthought of 
ruccess in her last protege that she was em- 
boldened to test her fortune again. and, being a 
woman, was particularly pleased that this time 
her companion would be a handsome and dash- 
ing fellow, who would not feel abashed by 
anything he might see at the palace. 

«You are in haste, I see,” observed the page, 
helping himself to the nearest dish; ‘but this 
omelet is delicious, and I must detain you for 
- another plate.” 

“Take your time; take plenty of time,” an- 
swered the dame, charmed that he should have 
praised the dish she had herself prepared; ‘it 
will be half an hour before her majesty can be 
kept waiting, so there is no especial haste; still 
it is always well to be ready.” 

The page finished his omelet, shook off a 
crumb of two of bread that had fallen among 
his ribbons, and arose. 

“Pray, my good dame, glance your eyes over 
my person, that I may be sure that all is right,” 
he said, pluming himself like a bird. ‘It seems 
to me that this love-lock might be brought for- 
ward the fraction of an inch with good effect. 
Pray let me have your judgment on the matter.” 

Dame Tillery took the glossy curl between her 
$ fat thumb and finger, laid it very daintily a little 
forward on the shoulder, and stood back with 
her head on one side to mark the effect. 

“That is perfect,” she said, “The Duke De 
} Richelieu’s love-lock fell just in that way when 
he presented us yesterday. He is a handsome 
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man, a little younger than you, I should think ; 
but if I were to choose But all this is 
romance.” 

«Younger than me, dame, that seems impos- 
sible. Look again.” 

It seemed as if the page was determined to 
challenge the woman’s closest attention, for he 
went close to her, thatyshe might scrutinize his 
face, and exclaimed at last, 

«Now, can you persist in saying that I am 
not younger than the Duke De Richelieu?” 

“Well, [am not sure. At a little distance I 
should say no; but with the light on your face—” 

«There, there! do not say it, the very thonght 
breaks my heart,” said the page, interrupting 
her airily. ‘*One does so hate to feel the bloom 
of his youth going. But I am keeping you. . It 
is time—it is time.” 

Dame Tillery took her fan from a corner 
where she had placed it, and settling all the 
amplitude of her garments, led the way into 
the street, and sailed off toward the palace like 
a frigate with all sails set to a stiff breeze. 
The people of the town, who had by this time 
heard pretty generally of her good fortune, 
crowded to their doors and windows to see her 
pass. Children paused, open-mouthed, in the 


street, wondering at her finery; and those who 
met her stood aside, as if contact with royalty 
had given her some mysterious prerogatives, 


which they were bound to reverence. 
dame felt all this glory with wonderful exhila- 
raticn. She bowed: graciously, right and left, 
as she moved on; gave one or two near ac- 
quaintances the tips of her plump fingers in 
passing, and swept. through the palace-gates 
like an empress. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Tuere had been no audience arranged for 


Dame Tillery that, day, The queen wished to} 





The $ 


happiness her interposition had secured for 
that young girl; she was grateful that an out- 
standing wrong of such terrible duration had 
been redressed, No harassing intelligence had 
reached her from the city, and she went forth 
from, her palace cheerfully, like a child let out 
from school before the stated hour. 

«After all, my,Campan, this is a. beautiful 
world,” she said, lifting the folds of her dress 
as she descended the broad flight of steps that 
led to the grand fountain, full of music and 
lovely colors. How greenly the trees overlock 
that. arcade; how bright the grass is. Oh! if 
those people in Paris would only let us alone 
for a little while-we might be very happy here. 
The king asks so little; and I—tell me, my Cam- 
pan, am I very unreasonable? 
much more than other women?” 

Madame Campan lifted her soft eyes to the 
handsome face bent upon her, and Marie An- 
toinette saw that they were misty with tears, 
such ag spring readily from her affectionate 
heart. 

“Ah, my mistress! if the people could but 
know how little would satisfy you, how ear- 
nestly you seek their welfare, rather than your 
own, all the discontent we hear might pass 
away as yonder mist arises from the lawn, and 
turns to silver in the sunshine.” 

‘How I wish it might,” answered the queen, 
fervently.. ‘‘Sometimes I think it is my pre- 
sence in France that has occasioned all this 
broad-spréad discontent: Yet the people seemed 
to love me; and you remember how they would 
go into a tumu' of delight if I but waved a 
bouquet to them from my box at the theatre; 
how they would crowd around my carriage only 
for a sight of my face. Tell me, Campan, was 
it because I was younger then and more beau- 
tiful, or is it that they have really learned to 
hate me?” 

Cam-an shook her head, and heaved a deep 


Do I require so 


see her, that some proper reward might be $sigh as her ‘affectionate glance rested on that 


given for the danger she had run, and, per- 
haps, promised herself some little amusement 


queenly face. 
“The people loved their queen once, and will 


from the eccentric vanity of the good woman, : love her again when the insane clamor of the 
whose superb airs had excited the merriment ; clubs has worn itself out,” she said, speaking 
of all her ladies, But the day happened to be { from her simple wisdom, for she could not com- 
very lovely, and Marie Antoinette forgot her ; prehend any of the great causes of discontent 
gratitude so far that she went into the Park } which lay seething in the riotous city of Paris— 
with one or two of her favorites,tready for any causes that were rooted so deep in the past, that 
amusement that might present itself, and in a; it has taken almost a century to discover and 
humor to enjoy the bright, fresh air of those ; trace them back through the awful convulsion 
green glades with peculiar-relish. She was they had led to. “The people have their 
pleased with herself and everything about her { enprives,” she added, ‘and change easily. 
that day—kind acts bring a glow of happiness { Wait a@ little, and all this popularity will come 
with them, She was pleased with the great ; back.” 
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“God grant it!” said Marie Antoinette, clasp- 
ing her hands,.and looking upward where the 
blue sky, veiled with silvery sunshine, bent 
over her like a promise. ‘I did not know how 
sweet it was to be beloved until this terrible 
change came.” 

The queen was growing anxious, the bright 
spirits with which she bhad'left.the palace were 
saddened by the turn her conversation ‘had 
taken. She walked on awhile thoughtfully, 
and with all the beauty of her face clouded, as 
it was seen 80 often of late; but after awhile she 
seemed to throw off this depression, and looked 
up with a smile. 

«You are a kind prophet, my Canpan, and I 
will believe you. Why should a people [ have 
never wronged hold me in perpetual dislike? I 
will not believe it! I will not believe it!” 

Madame Campan smiled till all her round 
face was aglow. She was delighted that any 
words of hers should have brought courage to 
her beautiful mistress. The queen had more 
kindly sympathy with Campan than any other 
person in her household. During all her resi- 
dence in France, this cordial, kind-hearted 
woman had been so closely knitted with her 
domestic life, that a spirit of sisterhood had 
sprung up in the queen’s bosom toward her; 
the little woman herself fairly worshiped her 
mistress, while she never forgot the vast dis- 
tance that lay between them. 

“Let us turn down this shady path,” said the 
queen, who, for the moment, was out of sight 
to all the ladies that had followed her, except 
Campan; ‘*no matter if we do lose them. It is 
so pleasant to be alone; but we must talk of 
more cheerful things, my Campan.. I, too, will 
believe that this black cloud will be swept away 
from France, and that our bright days will come 
back again. It shall be my policy, as it surely 
is my pleasure, to conciliate the people. That 
was not an unwise thing which his majesty did 
yesterday—I mean the pardon of that poor girl's 
father.” 

“Tt was an act of justice—a brave act, because 
just now dangerous, perhaps.” 

“Dangerous, my Campan—and how?” 

“Because the awful wrong done this man by 
one king, has been continued so far into the 
reign of another, that the people will never 
distinguish which has been most in fault.” 

“I did not think of this,” said the queen, 
thoughtfully, «but the thing was right in itself; 
and if it had not been, that lovely girl did, in 
fact, save me from being torn to pieces. I could 
hot have refused her, though the life she gave 
me had been at stake.” 





; 


“Our Lady forbid that I should say any- 
thing against a clemency as fearless as it was 
just. I did but speak of the unreasonableness 
of the people,” said Madame Campan, glancing 
anxiously at the queen’s face, which was again 
overclouded. 

The king must have had some such appre- 
hensions when he hesitated, she thought; but 
in my impulsive gratitude I forgot everything 
but the fact that this poor man was unjustly — 
incarcerated, and that his child had fang her- 
self between me and death. - Well, I am glad, 
only these ideas were in my mind; too much 
caution makes cowards of us all. I, too, might 
have hesitated, for these times harden one’s 
heart fearfully. Still, with those wistful eyes 
looking into mine, I must have done it—and I 
am glad it is done. 

When she came to this conclusion in her 
mind, Marie Antoinette lifted her head from 
its bent attitude, and looked around smiling. 

“TI think we have escaped our ladies,” she 
said, with a gleam of the sparkling mischief in 
her eyes which Madame Campan knew well, 
but had seen so rarely of late. ‘Oh! here they 
are coming, I can see their dresses through the 
branches. We must take up our state now, my 
Campan,” she said, with a sigh, “there is no 
escaping it.” 

“But it is not the ladies,” said Campan, 
shading her eyes and looking through the trees; 
‘*but—but Why, your highness, it is the 
woman who taught us how to churn.” 

“What, my dame of the dairy! I had for- 
gotten ‘nll about her,” answered the queen, 
laughing. ‘Well, I am glad she finds us here. 
But who is this coming with her?” 

‘A page; but I do not know the livery,” an- 
swered Madame Campan. ‘He lingers behind, 
now that she has seen your highness. Shall 
she approach?” 

“Oh, yes! We shall find amusement in her, 
if nothing more. You have my purse; it will 
be needed, for; after all, the woman has done 
us a service; but for her we should never have 
met that young girl, or the man who took that 
fierce animal bythe horns. Let her approach.” 

Madame Campan laughéd with the faintest, 
meHow chuckle in the world, spite of the high 
sense. of etiquette’ that reigned at court. In 
fact, she could not help.it; for Dame Tillery 
was approaching toward them, her face all 
smiles, Ler dress in a flutter of gorgeous colors, 
her closed fan held in the middle like a baton, 
and her body swaying forward now and then in 
a ponderous salutation, which was repeated over 
and over again as she approached the queen. 
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Marie Antoinette had too keen a sense of the 
ridiculous to think of reprimanding her lady; 
in fact, she put up one band, and gave a little 
cough behind it to break up an impulse to laugh, 
which was almost irrepressible with that woman 
in sight; but as Dame Tillery drew close to her, 
a gentle gravity covered this feeling, and she 
kindly bade the dame draw near. With all her 
boastfulness, there was something in that pre- 
” sence which subdued the exuberance of Dame 
Tillery’s ‘self-conceit. So she came forward 
smiling and blushing like a peony in the sun- 
shine, and waited in a flutter of expectation for 
the queen to address her. 

“So, my good dame, you have found your 
audience, though we had forgotten it,” said 
Marie Antoinette. 

Dame Tillery let out one of her profound 
courtesies, which swept the grass with the 
swelling circumference of her garments. 

“The gentleman up yonder, knowing that the 
queen desired my coming, bade me and my com- 
panion walk in the Park until the pleasure of 
your highness should be known; these were his 
very words.” 

“So you came out here to see our Park, and 
chanced upon this spot. Well, dame, all places 
are proper where a service is to be rewarded. 
Madame has a purse of gold that I have desired 
her to present to you.” 

Madame Campan arose, smiling, and placed 
the purse in Dame Tillery’s hand, which was 
rather reluctantly extended. The queen was 
not accustomed to see her favors received with 
awkward silence, looked a little annoyed; but 
before she could speak, Dame Tillery had drop- 
ped down on her knees in the grass, making 
what a school-girl would have called enormous 
cheeses with her dress, and clasped her plump 
hands in a passion of entreaty. 

“Take the money back. Oh! ydur royal high- 
ness and sacred majesty, take back ‘the gold! It 
is another reward I want.” 

« Another,” said the queen, scarcely caring 
to check the burst of sunshiny humor that came 
over her face: ‘Well, let us hear what it is 
that you love better than gold.” 

“Oh, madame! Oh, my queen! I love the wife 
of our king ten thousand times better than gold 
or precious stones. I want to serve her; I want. 
to adore her. I pine'to go forth among the 
people and say how good, how grand, how beau- 
tiful she is! I wish to say that it is not always 
from the nobility she choses those who serve 
her; but where the people have ability, she is 
ready to acknowledze it.” 

“And so I would,” answered Marie Antoi- 








nette, looking at Madame Campan for sympathy 
with.this new idea. _ **So I would, if that would 
please our subjects; but how to begin.” 

She spoke in a low voice, but Dame Tillery 
heard her. Leaning forward, and pressing one 
hand into the grass, she lifted herself up and 
spoke;with great earnestness, before the little 
governess had time to collect her thoughts. 

“Ido not ask to be made a lady of the 
palace!” 

Here the smile that had hovered about the 
queen’s lips broke into a laugh, so clear and 
ringing that the dame broke off abruptly, and 
looked around to see what object could have 
given her majesty such amusement; but seeing 
nothing, she went on, 

“No, I ask nothing of that kind; but there is 
a position, a title, as one may assert, that a 
woman of the people might fairly claim. Make 
me the Dame of the Dairy.” 

Again that laugh rang out louder and more 
prolonged, until tears absolutely leaped down 
the queen’s cheek, and so sparkled in her eyes 
that she was obliged to use her handkerchief. 

Dame Tillery drew slowly back, and her 
broad face clouded. She began to comprehend 
that the laughter was for her. 

‘Is it so. strange,” she said, with something 
like dignity, ‘that a woman of the people should 
ask to be mistress of the queen’s cows?” 

Marie Antoinette arose, and continued wiping 
the tears from her laughing eyes. Dame Til- 
lery’s face grew more and more stormy. She 
cast the purse at Madame Campan’s feet, and 
was turning away in hot anger, when Marie 
Antoinette’s voice arrested her. 

“Strange, dame—no, it is not strange. Only 
the title; but, after all, it is a good one, and 
expresses the duties well. So, henceforth, con- 
sider yourself as belonging to the court, and 
Mistress of the Dairy at the little Treanon. But 
all positions have a salary attached, so take up 
the purse, it contains yours for the next half 
year.” 

Dame Tillery stooped with some difficulty, 
and lifted the purse from Madame Campan’s 
feet. Her broad face was rosy with happiness 
as she turned it on the queen. 

“The people shall hear of this—they know 
Dame Tillery. When she speaks they listen 
and believe. The queen has enemies among 
the people of Versailles—they shall disappear.” 

When the good woman ended this speech, 
tears stood in her, eyes. She turned to go 
away, but saw the page lingering a little way 
off, afd was reminded of her promise. 

‘‘ Madame, your highness.” 
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The queen, who had been somewhat moved 
by the dame’s earnestness, met her return with 
a pleasant, questioning look. 

‘Before coming here I made a promise. Yon- 
der page, who has something that he wishes to 
lay before your highness, besought me to let} 
him follow my poor footsteps to the royal pre- ; 
sence. Bethinking me of the great good which } 
chanced to the young demoiselle who was made 
so happy yesterday, simply because she came 
under Dame Tillery’s wing, I could but give 
this young man his opportunity.” 

The good-iumor with which Marie Antoinette ; 
had received the woman was not yet exhausted. 
She glanced toward the page, and her practiced 
eye discovered at once that he must belong to 
some powerful family. She made an assenting } 
gesture with her hand, which the page compre- 
hended even better than Dame Tillery, and he } 
advanced at.-once. Marie Antoinette’s keen 
eyes was bent on his face as he came clearly 
out of the shadows. Somewhere, it seemed to 
her, that she had seen it before, but she could } 
not recognize the edlors that should have dis-} 
tinguished him as the follower of any great 
family well known to the court, and was a little 
puzzled to guess who he was. 

Nothing could be more courtly than the man- 
ner of the page as he dropped his hat, and bent 
his perfumed head low before the queen. 

“You have some message? You would spenk } 
with us?” she said, with that gentle’ grace no } 
queen in Europe ever surpassed her in. 

“Your highness, may I craye an especial in- 
dulgence, and ask that my message may be 
given to your majesty alone?” 

The queen looked at her strange visitor 
searchingly a moment, then waved her hand; } 
at which Madame Campan drew discreetly out } 
of ear-shot, after giving Dame Tillery the signal } 
that she was expected to withdraw. 

‘‘Now,”’ said the queen, ‘* what is the message 
you bring, and from whom?” 3 

She lifted her hand as she spoke, from which } 
the glove had been withdrawn, and among the } 
jewels that blazed on the slender fingers was } 
the serpent holding that scarabee in its folds. ; 





Marie Antoinette saw that the face she\looked 
upon was turning coldly pale; this agitation 
disturbed her a little, and she drew a step back, } 
watching it keenly. ; 

“I come,” said the page at length, recovering } 
from what seemed to have been.a sudden shock, } 
“T come from one who wishes to be a friend to} 
the Queen of France, and who may have some} 
power to aid her; but at present 1 am forbidden } 
to reveal the name.” 


“This is a strange message,” said the queen. 

“Not strange, unless gratitude is unusual,” 
answered the page, with profound respect. 
“This person has once received great kind- 
ness and much undeserved forbearance from 
the King and Queen of France, and she would 
gladly prove, in some way, that the favors so 
royally conferred have not been thrown away.” 

A faint and almost bitter smile curled the lips 
of the queen. 

“This is, indeed, a stranger thing than I 
dreamed of. Does some one offer the king help 
out of simple gratitude?” 

“Out of simple gratitude, nothing more. 
Nay, so anxious is the lady ——” 

“Then your principal is a lady,” cried the 
queen, interrupting him, ‘and one who has 
been the recipient of royal favors, too; this is 
more and more remarkable. Well, what is it 
that she wishes?” 

“Only this, your highness; through the royal 
munificence this lady has become rich.” 

The queen lifted her hand while she seemed 
to reflect; but after a little she shook her head. 

“There have been so many such, that I fail 
to guess at your mistress from the number; but 
out of them all this seems to be foremost in‘find- 
ing © memory for thanks.” 

“My mistress would do more. She has heard 
—it may not be true—but she has heard that in 
these disturbed times the royal exchequer is 
often in want of money. 


, 


She has some to spare, 
that is, to give back. if it will help the king to 
struggle through the difficulties that beset the 
throne.” 

Marie Antoinette drew herself up as the ob- 
ject of this speech dawned upon her; but the 
color gradually grew cooler on her face. and a 
flush, as of hardly suppressed tears, came about 
her eyes, when the page ceased speaking, and 
with downcast look awaited her answer. 

“This is kind, but very, very strange,” she 


said, as if reasoning with herself. ‘Where and 


.when have we dealt so generously with this 


lady, that she is ready to stand hy the throne 
when so many that should have upheld it to the 
last are ready to flee anywhere to save them- 
selves even from unpopularity.” 

“T was forbidden to explain further than I 
have already done,” answered the page; ‘but 
of this your highness may be certain, so long as 
my mistress possesses a Louis d'or, it belongs 
to the Queen of France.” 

Marie Antoinette was touched by this strange 
offer. Such acts as this had been very rare 
with the court of late; and she felt this all the 
more keenly. She would have given much to 
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know who the friend was who offered so much, 
and yet concealed everything. 

‘That your highness may have no doubt,” 
continued the page, ‘‘I was empowered to beg 
your acceptance of this, and to say that twice 
the amount will await royal order whenever it 
is needed.” 

The page took from the bosom of his dress a 
slip of paper, which represented so large a sum 
of money that the queen opened her eyes in 
in astonishment, 

‘There is no need of this now,” she said, with 
deep feeling; ‘‘take it back to the generous 
lady who sentit. Say that the queen is grateful, 
but can yet look to the people of France for such 
support as the throne may need.” 

**But, should the time ever come?’’ said the 
page, receiving the order with hesitation; 

‘*Then we will refuse help from no loyal man 
or woman of France who has power.or wealth 
to give—for it will be for the nation not our- 
selves that we shall receive.” 

‘*May the time ‘be far away when France 
shall be so menaced,” said the page, looking 
wistfully at the queen’s hand, from which ‘the 
green tints of the scarabee stood out in dull 
relief among so many jewels. ‘But, the time 
may come when even the best friends of. the 
monarchy may not find easy access to the queen, 
when even the little help my mistress could 
give would not find its way to the royal coffers.” 


++ Even now,” said the page, ‘*when my object 
was a loyal one, I was compelled to crave assist- 
ance from yonder good-natured dame, who 
almost forced a passage for me through the 
guards.” 

The queen looked toward Dame Tillery, who 
was walking up and down in a neighboring 
avenue, watching the interview between her 
protege and the queen with some jealousy and 
impatience. The smile which brightened that 
beautiful face seemed to encourage the page. 

“If I had anything that would insure me 





entrance to the royal presence without such 
delay as has impeded me now,” he said, looking 
so wistfully at the queen’s hand that she ob- 
served the glance. 

“That is easy,” she said, with the quick im- 
>prudence of action which cost her so dearly, 
one of these 

She was about to take one of the jewels from 
her finger, but with an impulse he could not 
control, the page cried out, 

‘Not that; not that, your highness, it is of 
value; but that serpent with the dull-green 
} beetle.in its coil. On! I pray you, let me have 

that as a token!” 

Marie Antoinette drew the scarabee half off 
her: finger, then thrust it back, remembering 
how little she knew of the person before her. 

** No,’ she murmured, “‘this is a talisman;”’ 
and with a sudden gesture of dismissal, she 


” 


| 
| 
| 


‘‘Nay, this is a dark view to take even of }; walked) téward Madame Campan, leaving the 


gloomy times. Those who love their sovereigns 
have seldom found it difficult to gain access, to 
them through friends or enemies.” 


2 
of a bafiled hope, 


page standing there, trembling with the effect 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





THE MISSING VIOLET. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


A VIOLET grew on a grassy slope, 
Where the meadow bends to the lyeid rill, 
From fragrant Mey, when it gleamed like hope, 
Till the frost crept over the guardian hill. 


And it shook its tender leaves in the wind, 
When glowed or lowered the vernal skies, 

Till myriad flowers, in the turf confined, 
Outsprung with radiant cheek and eyes. 


And all the luxuriant, long, bright days, 
A choral prayer in incense rose, 

While the zephyr searched through the sunlit ways. 
Or the dews instilled at the twilight’s close. 


And though, when the woodlands were stippled in dyes 
Too gaudily brilliant for pencil or pen, 

The violet melted out into the skies 
Each welcoming May-time, it flourished again. 


But late, when the stn leaned lovingly low 
On the loosened soil, in the Spring just gone, 
I searched on this emerald glade below, 
Yet the grasses and butter-cups glimmered alone. 


Some harsher eddy of Autumn storm 
IJad reached it, and seattered its vital seed ; 
Or, perchance, it had winged with the agile form 
Of the sparrow, sporting on upland and mead. 





But I know, somewhere, when the frosts are fled, 
And the fields langh out in their bliss of spirit, 
This delicate flower will! reveal, and shed 
A Instre that other souls may inherit. 


For truth or beauty, in thought or deed, 
Though draped awhile in the shadow of death, 
Will again anfold from the living seed, 
And exhale its native and eloquent breath. 





SEGAR-CASE, ETC., ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


cee 


In the front of the number, we give a page }embroiderf on leather or velvet. The Dress- 
of engravings, containing a Segar-Case, a new } Trimming js made of velvet ribbons and but- 
Dress-Trimming, and a pattern for Insertion. } tons. The Insertion is to be done in chain- 
The Segar-Case is to be worked in braid or 3 stitch and the dots in embroidery. 





PANNIER DRESS WITH\CAMARGO SASH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


fae. give here a very pretty pattern for a; page, we give a diagram, by which it may be 
annier. dress, with’ what is known as one of 3 cut out: the size of each piece, it will be seen, 


the fashionable Camargo Sashes. On the next? is marked in inches on the diagram. Enlarge 
Vou. LVI.—15 








DIAGRAM FOR PANNIER DRESS. 














these diagrams, by taking a piece of old news-; No. 2. Harr or Sasn. 

paper, and having thus made a full-size paper} This is one of the prettiest styles that has 

pattern, cut out the Pannier, and then the Sash. } come out from Paris, and is exceedingly easy 

The diagram consists of two pieces. to cut out and make up, and will amply repay 
No. 1. Hair or Pannier. for making it. 





PIN-CU 


SHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Any scraps of velvet, casimere, or silk, will } 
make the ground-work for a very pretty little 
cushion, as seen above, The cuts below give 
designs for the top and bottom, which may be 
worked in cordon with any colors which may 
contrast with the ground. The side may be 


made of a strip of velvet with two rows of coral- 
stitch upon it. A little wadding should be laid 
over the cardboard rounds previously to put- 
ting on the embroidered covers. Either wad- 
ding or bran will make a suitable stuffing for 
the cushion. 





SLIPPER IN CLOTH APPLIQUE. 


BY MBS. JAN 


Tx the front of the number we give an illus- 
tration (two engravings) of a toe and back of a 
slipper in cloth applique. The material of the 
slipper is gray cloth; the patterns are worked 


E WEAVER. 


in applique, in black and colored cloth, sewn on 
with colored purse-silk. The stitch to be worked 
can be seen in illustration. The slipper can be 


made of any other color, according to taste. 
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CROCHET 


BY *MHS.LWA 


Tus is a very warmslipper, and, therefore, 
most suitable for an elderly person, or one suf- 
fering from cold feet. It is.worked, in ribbed 
or Russian crochet, (which is plain double 
crochet worked always in the back of the loop 
instead of the front,) with a row of looped 
crochet between. The detail No. 1 a gives such- 
a clear idea of the stitch that it scarcely re- 
quires more explanation; but for those who 
may not. be able to work from it, we will de- 
scribe the manner of its execution. 

In making a looped stitch, you still take up 
the back of the loop, take up the stitch; then 
wind the wool 3 times round the mesh, pass the 
crochet-hook under the loops, draw the wool 
under, then loop the wool over the loops; then 
draw through the two on the needle. The loop 
can be made quite as well by winding over the 
fingers and working imthe same manner. The 
top of the shoe is worked to thewehape required 
of alternate rows of black and white loops. Your 
shoemaker will give you a pattern. The stitches 
are increased by working 2 stitches in the 2nd 
stitch at the commeaéement of ‘a-row, and 2 in 
the last but one of the same row. In working 
the rows, always make 1 ch before commencing. 
After these explanations, you will only require 
the nutbér of looped stitches and plain ones for : 
the respective rows, to form the pattern. Mate- ; 
rials required: 1}, ownee of white and black 
Angola wool, a short bone crochet-hook, medium : 
size, a netting*mesh } of an inch wide. 


SLIPPER. 


NE) WEAVER. 


¢ THe Sore of Sox.—You commence with 
white wool, and’ make a ch of 12. Ist row: 
Work 11.d¢ (double crochet.) 2nd row: 13 de 
«(the increasings are generally made in the plain 
rows.) 8rd row: 13 white looped stitches. 4th 
row: 15.dc.. 5th row: 3 white loops, * join the 
black, 1 black Ip, 3 white lps; repeattwice. 6th 
row: 17 de. 7th row: 17 white loops. 8th row: 
19 de. 9th row: 5 white, 1 black, 6 white, 1 
black, 5 white loops. 10th row; 17 de. 11th 
row: 17 white loops. 12th row: 8 white, 1 
black, 8 white loops. 13th row: 15 de. 14th 
row: 15 white loops. 15th row: 13 de, 16th 
row: 3 white, 1 black, 5 white, 1 black, 3 white 
loops. 17th row: 11 de. 18th row: 11 white 
loops. 19th row: 13 de.. 20th row: 6 white, 1 
black, 6 white Ioops. 2Ist.row: 15 de. 22nd 
row: 15 white loops. 28rd row: 17 de. 24th 
row: 5 white, 1 black, 5 white, 1 black, 5 white 
loops, ..25th row: 29 de. 26th tow: 19 white 
loops. 27th row: 19 de. 28th row: 4 white, * 
I black, 4 white loops; repeat twice. 29th row: 
19. de. 80th row: 19 White loops... 31st ‘row: 
19 de. 82nd row;-8 white, * 1 black, 3 white 
loops; repeat 8 times. 88rd row: 19de. 34th 


row: 19 white loops. 85th row: 17 de. 36th 
row: As the 28th row. 387th row: 15 dc. 388th 


row: 15 white loops. 39th row: 13 de. 40th 

row: 8 white, 1 black, 5 white, 1 black, 3 white 
i loops. 41st row: 11 de. 42nd row: 11 white 
The loops are to be cut and combed, 
‘which makes.them more fleecy-looking. 





bY 


: loops. 


GLOVE-CASE IN SQUARE CROCHET, OR DARNED NETTING. 


Tuts design, for the top of glove-case, (given 
in the front of the number, ) may be done in fine 
spool cotton in square crochet, or be netted, and 
then darned with fine French working cotton; } 


then stretched over a box or case of the proper 
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BY MRS. JANE. WEAVER. 


size, being previously covered with silk or car- 

bric of some pretty color; or again, this design 
maybe worked upon canvas, the pattern in clear 
crystal beads, filling up with a solid color, either 
in floss silk or zephyr. 





CASE FOR KNITTING AN 


D DARNING-NEEDLES. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Fine ticking, white flannel, five 
yards and a half of lilac sarcenet ribbon, yellow 
silk cordon, lilac sewing-silk, and two little black 
buttons. 

The foundation is ten inches long and seven 
inches broad. It is ornamented with loose 
stitches of lilac Berlin wool (see above.) The 
inside is furnished with a piece of flannel fifteen 
inches long, and six inches and a half broad, 
turned in two inches and a half on both 
sides. 

A strap of sarcenet, ornamented with yellow 
silk cordon, is placed across the middle for 
holding the knitting-needles, and a piece of 
flannel at the side for the darning-needles, men- 


suring four inches in length and two inches and 
a half in breadth, bound with ribbon like the 
rest, and ornamented with a yellow border of 
herring-bone stitch. The flannel and ticking 
parts are bound together with ribbon. One of 
the flannel ends turned back is left disengaged, 
the other is fastened as a pocket. Three sides ~ 
are ornamented with a ruche and herring-bone 
stitch. Two ribbons, five inches long, with bows 
and silk eyes, and two buttons, four inches and 
a half distant, for fastening the case, are placed 
underneath the ruche. Embroidered leather 
canvas, Java canvas, or an applique upon cloth 





{or reps would make a very good foundation in- 
: stead of the ticking. 





BOY’S GAITER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—One ounce of white, quarter of ; with white, three rows plain; then colored one 


an ounce of colored Perlin wool, four knitting- 
pins, No. 15, (bell gauge.) 

Begin at the upper edge with white wool. 
Cast on sixty-three stitches—twenty on each of ; 
two pins, and twenty-three on the third. The 
twelfth stitch on the third pin is knitted to form 
the seam at the back. 

Knit-eighteen rows as fora stocking, alter- 
nately, two plain, two purled; then, with colored 
Wool, one row plain, two rows purled; then, 


; row plain, and two purled. For the broad, 
white stripe, alternately, as follows:—Purl one, 
i knit one, (the back part of this stitch is knitted 
in each instance,) so as to form a narrow per- 
pendicular stripe. The whole stripe contains 
seven rows; then the colored is repeated, then 
the plain white stripe, and so on until, accord- 
ing to design, there are twelve narrow colored 
; stripes. Between them there must, however, 


be a decrease in the same manner &s for the 
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WADDED WAISTCOATS. 





calf of a stocking, and this begins from the, In each of the knitted stitches work five double- 
seventh stripe in each colored one, so that when ; treble. 

the last of these stripes is finished the number} In the following row work one single, and one 
is reduced twelve stitches. Now knit without} chain between every fifth treble. This raises the 


decreasing forty rows all white of alternately ; trebles into little flutings. . At the top and bot- 
one purled stitch and one plain stitch, then cast } tom of these flutings work little scallops of three 
off loosely. For the under conclusion work a} chain and one single, and work a line of three 
few rows of crochet with white wool as follows: ‘ chain and one single at the top ofthe gaiter. 





WADDED WAISTCOATS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tress small waistcoats are intended for; with hooks and eyes sewn in the inside, and 
wearing under out-door coverings that are not { then with buttons and silk cord on the outside. 
sufficiently warm. No. 1 is made of black satin } No. 2.is made of blue satin quilted with white 
quilted with orange silk, and trimmed with — it is edged with swansdown. These will 
orange plush, It fastens down the front, first i be found very serviceable. 





BRETON BORDER. NAME FOR MARKING. 
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FOOT-CUSHION. 


BY MBS. JANE WRAVERSB, 


Marerrars.—Red cashmere, black rib- 
bon velvet half an inch broad, red calico 
lining, sixteen dozen of little raised wooden 
buttons, lining, ete. 

This cushion is of an octagon shape, and 
has on both sides a plait of cashmere strips 
and black velvet. The strips of cashmere 
are one inch broad, and are laid over thick 
paper half an inch broad, with the open 
stuff edges sewn together in such a man- 
ner that the seam lies along the middle 
underneath. The breadth of the velvet 
ribbon must correspond with the cashmere 
strips. The plaiting may be easily worked 
from the design. The length of the strips 
must be regulated by the size of the cushion. 
The outer arched surface of our model, 
when stuffed with horsehair, measures 
twenty inches in diameter; each side of 
the octagon measures eight inches in 
length. A plain edge, two inches high, 
joins the two outer parts of the cushion, 
which is lined with a firm lining. When stuffed, 
it is covered with a red lining, and the plaited 
work is placed over that. The seam is hidden 
by a plain red piece of cashmere, The seam of 
the plain stuff edge is hidden on each side by 
twelve little buttons covered with red cashmere, 
and rosettes are placed at the corners. Each 
rosette consists of two straight strips of cash- 





mere—the outer one is eighteen inches long 
and two and a half broad, the inner one nine 
inches long and one and a quarter broad. 
Each strip is sewn together separately, folded 
in half, quilled in a single quilling, and drawn 
round, In the center is a button covered with 
velvet and ornamented with beads. This is 


both neat and pretty. 4 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 


Grvina Croguet-Parties is an art "in itself. Informal 
ones may be got up at few hours’ notice, These must be 
small, however: and the guests must be selected with tact; 
for unless in a large party it will not do to bring people 
together who do not fhoroughly harmonize. A few re- 
freshments, in these impromptu parties, are quite sufficient. 
Too much in the way of eating and drinking, on such occa- 
sions, is im bad taste. But if the party is intended to be a 
large one, the preparations of every kind should be different. 
There should be regular cards of invitation, and these should 
be the same as those for a dance, viz., ““Mrs. ——, at home,” 
with this difference, that, instead of “ Dancing” being writ- 
ten on them, “Croquet and Tea” take its place, and the 
hours named are “three to seven o'clock,” or whatever 
other hours are preferred. The numbers invited for cro- 
quet only, are from twenty to fifty; but this is a matter 
depending on the pleasure of the hostess, During the after- 
noon two tables are laid out by the servants, either under 
the trees or the veranda, but usually where the process of 
preparation can be carried on without much observation. 
One long table should be for tea, coffee, biscuits, and cakes 
of various kinds, also plates of white and brown bread and 
butter; the other, smaller, for champagne and claret cup in 
glass jugs, small tumblers in abundance, and a few wine- 
glasses ; and to this table it is generally found that the gen- 
tlemen of the party resort instead of to the former one. To 
these refreshments, in the case of a very large party, may 
be added ices, sherry, and biscuitsye.In either case flowers, 
tastefully arranggd;"@hould on mo accdumt be omitted. 
Should the numbers exceed fifty, dancing also tisually goes 
on, as it is not often that more than four games of croquet 
are played at the same time on one lawn, and as these 
would only occupy thirty-two guests at once, it is desirable 
to provide some amusement for the rest of the company. 
We may here mention that eight in each game is the usual 
number, but some prefer only six, as making a shorter 
game. A sofa here and there on the lawn is very desirable, 
also chairs placed together in groups of three or four in 
different parts, and there should be one or two near the 
game, as they are always acceptable* to those who are 
waiting for their turn to play, and for these the most shady 
spots will be best. When croquet ie the only amusement, 
most of the ladies wear short costumes; but at larger par- 
ties, where there is dancing, dresses with slight trains are 
admissible, (especially in white figured piques,) and these 
are looped up in front over a blue, rose, or manvé camlet 
petticoat, with a rosette to match the petticoat. Hats ure 
universally worn, and taken off when dancing begins. 
When the announcement “croquet and dancing” is on the 
card, many young ladies wear light silk, or white, clear 
muslin over @ colored petticoat. Some do not join in both 
amusemements, a choice being always at their option, but 
if intending to do so, they provide themselves with black 
satin shoes for the dancing. It is better, if you owe many 
civilities, to return them all, at once, by a large party for 
both croquet and dancing; and these day-parties, in sum- 
mer, and in the country, are much to be,préferred to even- 
ing ones, In England they are called Lawn Parties. 

Tr 18 Nor Too Soon to begin to get up clubs for 1870. 
Every year we receive letters, in which the writers say : 
they could have raised larger clubs, if they had begun ear- 





lier. 
person wishing to get up a club, 
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Carps, Wappine-Carps, erc.—Our fair subscribers will 
thank us, We know)for giving them occasional hints on the 
ehanges in fashion, infTelation to cards of invitation and 
other matters of visiting etiqttette. This season the phras- 
ing of cards is slightly altered. People begin to drop the 
“At Home,” as old-fashioned, especially in invitations to 
wedding receptions, and other very formal occasions. The 
invitation formula for a ceremonious wedding, therefore, 
differs a little from the style which has hitherto prevailed. 
The square note-sheet, with the white or embossed mono- 
gram of the initials of bride and bridegroom, is still re- 
quired, the collocation of phrases being the same ‘as for- 
merly. The monogram appears at the top. About one-fourth 
down from the top is the word “ceremony.” A few lines 
below appears the name of the place. Still beneath, the 
name of the street. Still beneath, on another line, in what 
part of the street, as between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, 
or between Walnut and Chestnut streets; and finally, at the 
foot of the page, the day of the ceremony. Within this sheet 
is the wedding reception-card issued by the bride's parents, 
which, instead of reading “Mr. and Mrs, —— at home,” 
with date, hour, and number of street, as formerly, is in the 
form of a script invitation, Thus: 

“Mr. and Mrs, —— 
Request (or desire) the pleasure of your company at the 
wedding reception of their daughter.” 

“Date; hour of the day, and number are in Roman text as 
before; and a second card announcing the reception days of 
the bride is inserted...The insertion of a card, bearing the 
name of the mother of the bridegroom, may be noted also 
as an innovation which has made its way rapidly, and is be- 
coming‘ quite customary and proper. 

A new form of cards of announcement has also made its 
appearance, and, from its exceeding simplicity, is fast win- 
ning popular favor. It consists of a single card, instead of 
the two tied with white satin ribbon, with the name of the 
bridegroom prefaced with “Mr. and Mrs.,” and the maiden 
name of the bride in the right hand lower corner. The 
name of the bride is preceded by nee—the card running 
simply: 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Mason, 
(Nee Emma Wilson.) 

1001 Fifth Avenue. 

A note-sheet accompanies, and the envelope, with white 
or embossed monogram, is used, But even in anniversary 
weddings, it is now the custom to omit the phrase “ At 
home”—issuing instead a regular note of invitation in 
engraved script, 

Among some of the most fashionable people, it is now the 
practice to omit the initials of the French phrases formerly 
so popular, and to write instead, in pencil, plain English, 
such as“ good-by,” “we go out of town,” “condolences,” 
“congratulations,” etc., etc, This.1s a very sensible reform. 

Ay Errecrvat Remepy for the insect tribes that infest our 
gardens, such as worms, bugs, etc., etc., is as follows :—Mix 
tn:three or four gallons of warm water one pound of black 
or white hellebori, and add to this eight or ten pails of 
water, Apply to the infested trees, bushes, or vines, any 
way you please, but a syringe is best. The cure will be im- 
mediate and certain. We have tried it on apple-tree worms, 
gooseberry and currant worms, and also the rose louse. 


More ror rue Money, and of a better quality of its kind, 
A specimen number will be sent, gratis, to every $ is given in this Magazine, than in any one published. What 


¢ ever other magazine you take, take “ Peterson” first. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





VELOCIPEDS ARE GoING OUT OF FasHION, as they are found, 
in many cases, to produce dislocations of the upper ex- 
tremities, fractions and sprains. Accidents, too, are very 
frequent. In short, they are dangerous as toys, and, on tho 
whole, not beneficial to healih. 


“We THINK TAIs THE CHEAPEST, and one of the best Maga- 
zines in the Universe,” says the Bryan (0.) Democrat, speak- 
ing of Peterson's Magazine. “No one can do without it.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

He Knew He Was Right. By Anthony Trollope. 1 vol. 
§ vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The second part of 
this novel, completing the work, has now appeared. To us 
it is not a pleasant story. The dissensions of a young mar- 
tied couple are always painful te hear of in real life, and 
merely painful things, which do not rise to the heroic in 
their tragedy, are hardly fit subjects for fiction. “There is 
as much genius m.choosing your theme,” said a great writer 
to us once, “as there is in developing it afterward.” In “ He 
Knew He Was Right,” both man and wife act with con- 
temptible silliness. The motive in the main plot is inde- 
scribably mean and petty. Mr. Trollope seems to have 
realized this, when too late, for he introduces other plots, 
so tu speak, that interweave themselves with the original 
one, ane lighten up and dignify the book, at least in a de- 
gree. These subsidiary stories, with their heroes, and 
heroines, and other characters, are the best parts of the 
work, Miss Stansbury, the eccentric old maiden aunt, par- 
ticularly, is a real original. The volume is illustrated. 

Three Seasons in European Vineyards. By William J. 
Flagg. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The author of this volume is a son-in-law of the late Mr. 
Longworth, of Ci ti, end himself a successful grower 
of grapes and maker of wine. A few years ago he visited 
Europe; and this little book is the result. Mr. Flagg went 
to all the great wine-growing districts, from Bordeaux to 
the Rhine, from Naples to Burgundy, and treats fully and 
understandingly of vine-culture; vine-disease and its cure; 
wine-making and wines, red and white; and wine-drinking, 
as affecting health and.morals. He is an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the raising and drinking of light wines, especially 
red wines, as cheap and healthful substitutes fer tea and 
coffee; and thinks the time will come, when every farmer, 
on half an acre of land, will raise enough wine to supply 
himself and family for breakfast, dinner, and supper. 


The Sacristan's Household. By the author of “Mabel's 
Progress.” 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The writer of this excellent story, we understand, is not a 
daughter of Charles Dickens, as has been asserted, but the 
wife of Adolphus Trollope, author of “Beppo,” “Gemma,” 
“Leonora Casaloni,” etc., efc. The scene of her novel is 
laid in Lippe-Detmold, a little known, but picturesque Ger- 
man principality. The tale is fresh, genial, and natural. 
The characters have a certain old-world air about them 
which is as spicy and exhilarating as the fragrance of their 
own pine forests. The volume is handsomely illustrated. 

Five Acres Too Much. By R. B. Roosevelt, 1 vol., 12 mo- 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This book is intended to 
quiz those enthusiastic agricultural writers who fancy that 
only half a dozen acres, well-tilled, are enough to suppert 
& man and his family. It is a pretended narrative of expe- 
riences, something in the vein of the “ Sparrowgrass Papers,” 
and will raise many a hearty laugh. 

My Daughter Elinor. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This is an American novel, by an anonymous 
writer, but it is, what is rare, a really praiseworthy one. 
The characters are types of the American people at large. 

Stretton. By Henry Kingsley. 1 vol.,8 vol. New York: 
Harper @ Brothers—Not as good as “Ravenshoe,” by the 
same author, but still a novel full of stir and life, 





Dream Numbers, By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Philada;: T. B. Peterson @ Brothers.—The Ltaliaue, even in 
this advanced nineteenth century, are much given to lot- 
teries, and to believing in dreams. One of the most curious 
things, in Rome or Florence, is to see the crowds around the 
lottery-offices, on the day that a drawing is to be announced, 
The present novel is founded on a real incident, that of a 
person who dreamed of certain fortunate numbers in a 
lottery, and is written with that thorough feeling for, and 
knowledge of, Italian life, which makes these stories by 
Adolphus Trollepe so interesting and instructive. One 
might travel in Italy for months, if not years, without 
learning as much of the habits, manners, and modes of 
thought of the Italian peuple, as by reading one or two of 
these tales For ourselves, we never fonnd them dall, but 
always regret when we have finished them, 


Athaliah. By J. H. Greene, Jr. 1 vol..12 mo. New York: 
Carleton.—This is a story of ancient Jewish life, and turns 
on the rebellion of Absalom against King David. It is 
full of stirring incidents and of glowing pictures of Pales- 
tine, but is too long, like nine-tenths of the novels now 
written, Is no one, in these latter times, capable of writing 
a tale with the unity, precision, and power of “ Ellen Ware- 
ham,” where the reader is taken up, as it were, in a whirl. 
wind, and remains breathless to the close? We believe that 
“Ellen Wareham” is out of print, for it was a novel of the 
last generation; but it would pay some bookseller to re- 
publish it: that is, if every person who was about to write 
a story, would first bny and study this real master-piece 
before inflicting their own sham one on the public. 


Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. By Charles G. Leland. 1 vol., 
small 8 vo, Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We have 
here, complete in one volume, handsomely bound in morocco 
cloth, gilt and gilt-edged, or in half-calf, the entire ballads 
of the now famous “Hans Breitmann.” The humor of 
these ballads is universally acknowledged, not only in this 
country, but in England also: in their way, they are nearly 
perfect. We are glad, therefore, to see them in a dress 
so entirely worthy of them. “Hans Breitmann” ought to 
be in every library; for it is a book that will live, like 
the “Bigelow Papers,” and be quoted, years hence, as an 
exponent of real American humor. 

Problematic Characters. By Frederick Spielhagen. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Leypoldt d Holt:—The two most popular 
novelists of Germany, in our day, are Auerbach and Spiel- 
hagen. While everybody is reading “ On the Heights,” and 
“The Villa on the Rhine,” by the former writer, we thank 
Leypoldt & Holt for intreducing to the public, in this ad- 
mirable work of fiction, his great cotemporary and rival. 
Like Auerbach, Spielhagen is rather long-winded, but not 
quite so much so, and in that respect he is to be. preferred, 
for, really, life is too short to read many such books as “The 
Villa on the Rhine.” The work before us comes within five 
hundred pages, whereas the “ Villa” makes a thousand. 

Artemus Ward's Panorama, 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: 
Carleton.—This little book is edited by the executors of the 
late Artemus Ward. It is the series of lectures that was de- 
livered at Egyptian Hall, in London, and is illustrated with 
thirty-four engravings, all full of fun, The volume deserves, 
and will bave, an immense sale. 


Mopsa the Fairy. By Jean Ingelow. With Illustrations, 
1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—A charming little 
book, which, though written for children, grown-up men and 
women will be glad to read. There are several pretty songs 
scattered through the volnme. 

Sights and Sensations in France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. By E. G. Buffim. 1 vol..12 mo. New York: Harper 
‘é@ Brothers—A racy narrative of a run through Europe, 
2 full of point and force, and well worth reading, even by 
» those who have been over the same ground themselves. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Waar tue Press Sars.—The newspapers, with extraordi- 
nary unanimity, pronounce “ Peterson's Magazine,” the best 
and cheapest of all the lady's books. These newspapers see 
all the monthlies, and when they give this verdict in favor 
of “Peterson,” they speak of “that which they do know.” 
Says the Western (Mo.) Landmark :—*“No magazine can 
compare with ‘Peterson.’” Says the Allentown (Pa.) Vin- 
dicator:—*This Magazine contains more for the money than 
any in the world.” Says the Appleton (Wis.) Crescent :— 
“Should be in every household in the country.” Says the 
Bennettsville (8. C.) Journal:—“The fashion-plates are un- 
equaled.”| Says the Decatur’ (Mich.) Republican:—“ The 
best Magazine published for the price.” Says the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Union :—* Peterson for August. is at hand. 
It is, without doubt, the cheapest of the many magazines, as 
well as,the best.” Says the Kingston (N. Y.) Press:—“ The 
Work-Table department is unequaled.” The Cape Girardeaw 
(Mo.) Democrat says :—“ Deservedly the most popular of all 
the monthlies.” Says the New Lisbon (0.) Patriot :—“ The 
best and cheapest Magazine in America.” ' Says the Albion 
(Mich.), Mirror:—“The reading. matter is from the. best 
female authors of the country.” The London (C, W.) Pro- 
totype says:—‘“Its contents are of surpassing artistic and 
literary merit.” Says the Mechanic Falls (Me.) Herald:— 
“Just what everybody needs, in the house.” The Batesville 
(Ark.) Times says:—“ The. number before us is. superb.” 
The Springfield (Mass.) Union says:—“The favorite Maga 
zine with the ladies.” The Peeksville (N, ¥.) Enterprise 
says :—“ Cuntaixs a splendid steel engraving, but what makes 
it still more attractive, is the attractive stories.” The Doug- 
lus (Mass.) Ilerald says:—In point of literary merit it is un- 
surpassed.” The Lapeer (Mich.) Clarion says:—“There is 
an interest and fascination about the stories of this Maga- 
zine which few publications possess.” The Reading (Pa.) 
Gazette says:—“ Becoming more popular daily, and de- 
servedly so.” Says the Boston (Mass.) Banner of Light:— 
“Its brilliant fashion-plates are fresh from Paris.” The 
Coburg (C. W.) Sentinel says:—“ The literary contents are 
of the best description, being from the first writers of Ame- 
rica.” We could give, if we had space, hundreds of similar 
notices. But these are enough to prove to our subscribers 
that they taxe the best and cheapest of the lady’s books. 


W. F. Tartor, Berlin, N. Y., says:—“I have'a Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine, (No. 289,) bought of Mr. Gardner in 1853, 
he having used it a year. I have used it constantly in shirt 
manufacturing, as well as family sewing, sixteen years. My 
wife ran it four years, and earned between seven hundred 
and eight hundred dollars, besides doing her housework. T 
have never expended fifty cents on it for repairs. It is to- 
day in the best of order, stitching fine linen bosoms nicely. 
T started manufacturing shirts with this machine, and now 
have over one hundred of them in use, I have paid at least 
three thousand dollars for the stitching done by this old 
machine, aud it will do as much now as any machine I 
have.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this periodical at reasonable 
rates. “Peterson” is the most valuable vehicle in the 
United States for advertising, for it has a larger circulation 
than any other Magazine, and goes to every town, village, 
and cross-roads in the Nation, For terms, etc., address 
Peterson's MaGaztne, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


A Copy of “Peterson's Magazine,” and a copy of the “Star 
of Bethlehem,” will be sent to one address for $2.50, Ad- 
dress C. J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philada., Pa. 


“In rts Pecuttar Fretp,” says the Vergennes (Vt.) Ver- 


monter, “Peterson's Magazine is the ladies’ favorite. It > 
? which draws the juices into the center. If you leave your 


defies competition.” 








THE WIFE'S DEPARTMENT. 


How To Coox A Cnop.—A mutton-chop is one of the best 
things in the world, if properly cooked: it is one of the worst 
if not cooked rightly. We are old-fashioned enough to think 
that a wife ought to know how to cook, even if she is so rich 
that she never needs to do any covking herself, and, there- 
fore, we shall give our fair readers, with their permission, 
a hint or two about cooking mutton-chops. It may help 
them out some time, in getting up an appetizing repast, 
when nothing but mutton-chops can be had. 

The requisites for setving up a good mutton-chop are, 
that the chop should be cut properly; that there should 
be a bright, clear, fierce fire; that the chop should be broiled, 
and not fried; and that the cook should turn it quickly, at tho 
right moment, and know exactly, by the change of color 
on the surface of the chop, when that right moment has 
come. A few chops, under these conditions, make a dinner 
of themselves. 

The first thing is to have the chop cut properly. This is 
really the butcher's business. But butchers, like other 
people, frequently do not know the things they ought to 
know, and many of them, especially in country towns, are 
ignorant how to cut a chop artistically. It ought to be 
sawed, and not cut, (to be critical in our :phraseology,) and 
should be at least'an inch or an inch and a quarter thick. 
If it.is too thin it will not contain sufficient gravy to keep 
the interior in:a soft and tender condition, and in spite of 
all the care possible, it will become hard and tasteless in 
cooking. The fat, of course, must be trimmed according to 
taste ; it isa good plan, where a number of chops are served 
up together, to trim them differently, so that all tastes may 
be suited, If there is the slightest suspicion about their 
tenderness, they should be well beaten with a knife-handle 
or silver spoon, about an hour before cooking them, taking 
care not to alter their natural shape. 

The next consideration is the fire, This should be a bed 
of live coals, hickory being the best, where wood can be had, 
or is used. If anthracite,.or bituminous, coal is employed, 
the fire should be intensely hot, without smoke. It is 
generally dangerous to touch a fire during cooking. Make 
a good fire at first, and the rest is comparatively easy. The 
gridiron, of course, should be scrupulously clean, and should 
be placed well slanting forward, so that the fat may trickle 
along the bars, and drop into the fire away from the chop, 
otherwise the chop will be scorched. The chop should 
never be turned with a fork, for this lets out all the most 
delicious gravy, A couple of silver spoons, properly handled, 
will turn it much better, 

This may seem a trifling point; but it is really a very im- 
portant one. Let us look into the philosophy of it for a 
moment, Chemists tell us, that raw meat consists princi- 
pally of fibrin and certain juices holding albumen and 
various salts in solution. This fibrin, or solid portion of 
the flesh, constitutes only about one-quarter of the weight 
of the meat, the rest being made of a watery fluid containing 
the albumen and salts. The liquid portion is held by the 
fibrin much in the same way that water is held in a sponge; 
but a3 soon as the fibrin is submitted to the action of heat, 
it contracts and squeezes out these juices, which contain not 
only the greater portion of the nourishment, but also the 
flavor of the meat. The fibrin from which the juices have 
been separated contains scarcely any nourishment, and is 
almost tasteless. On the other hand, the cooked juices are 
sapid and full of flavor and nourishment. Hence, it is very 
important not to lose these juices, by sticking a fork into 
the chop. Of course, it is even worse to overdo the chop, 
and nearly as bad not to turn it at the right moment. 

Let us follow this up. You pnt your chop down to @ 
bright, clear, and even somewhat fierce fire. The first thing 
that hapr is the coagulation of a portion of the albumen 
on the under-side of the chop, and a contraction of the fibrin 
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chop untouched, the meat will gradually harden all the way : 
through, driving the juices before it, and causing them to ¢ 
overfiow into the fire from ‘the upper-side. ‘To counteract $ 
this you must turu your chop over the instant the under- 
side begins to harden. As soon as what was at first the 
upper-side is sufficiently hard, which geuerally happens 
with a good fire in a minute or 8o, it is turned once more, 
and so on until the operation is complete. In fact, a game 
of battledore and shuttlecock must be played with the chop; 
the moment the juices have been driven into the middle of 
the meat it must be turned, and the turning repeated con- 
tinually, so that each side may be done alike. The length of 
time for covuking a chop properly must depend on the fierce- 
ness of the fire and the tastes of the individual. Ten minutes, 
and at least ten turnings may be taken as the shortest period 
when the fire is brisk, and when an underdone eliop is pre- 
ferred ; but there is no royal road to chop-cooking, and per- 
fection in it can only be attained by practice and a fair 
amount of intelligence. 

After cooking your chop, “after catching your bird,” the 
next thing is to eat it. Some persons load their plate with 
vegetables of every kind in season; and with pepper; mus- 
tard, sauce, and hulf a dozen other incongruities. But we 
prefer, for ourselves, good’ bread and a mealy potato. Cut 
boldly into the middle of the chop, and soak your bread and 
potato in the delicious gravy that follows the knife, and you 
will realize that there are few things as good, and noth*ng 
better. Perhaps, if you wish’ perfection, you will use a dash 
sf mushroom catchup. 

A final word of advice, _ If you want a new bonnet, cook 
‘uch a chop for your husband, and after he has eaten it, ask 
br the millinery. Our word for it, you will get the bonnet. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
B2~ Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
« practical housekeeper, 


We give this month a few more of Baron Brisse’s fine 
receipts. 

From the remains of roast poultry, especially turkey, a 
great delicacy can be made. 

Hashed Turkey ala Creme,—Chop very fine the pieces of 
meat, after having carefully removed the bones, and season 
them with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Chop equally fine 
some shallots, and parsley ; put over the fire, in a sauce-pan, 
a lump of butter and some flour; stir, then moisten with 
cream or milk, or, what is still better, half of either, with 
half broth, and the shallots and parsley; season with salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, and let it stew gently for at least 
twenty minutes. When the sauce has good consistency, 
incorporate the hashed turkey, draw the sauce-pan to the 
corner of the range, and serve it hot, without letting it 
boil. To send to the table, turn the hash out on a dish and 
surround it-with a border of fried bread and peached eggs. 

Poached Eggs.—Put salted water, acidulated with a little § 
vinegar, in a sauce-pan over a slow fire. When this water ; 
boils, withdraw the sauce-paa to the other side of the range, 
so that the ebullition shall not become tov violent. Break 
perfectly fresh eggs, one after another, above the sauce-pan, 





§ 


A spare-rib of three-quarters of a pound requires ten 
minutes over a “strong fire.” 

A beef-steak of the same weight seven minutes. 

A mutton-cutlet, six minutes. 

A mutton kidney, spitted, four minutes, 

A veal-cutlet, nine minutes. 

A mntton-chop, trimmed and bread-crumbled, ‘requires 
ten minutes over a “ slow fire.” 

A mutton-chup, trimmed and bread-crumbled, requires 
ten minutes over a “slow fire.” 


He adds that it is a great mistake to spare fuel in boiling; 
much good meat is lost by being imperfectly cooked, so as 
to economize a few handfuls of coals, and he is undoubtedly 
right. In my opinion we can only deduce from all these 
experiments very useful information, but no rules. One 
acquires from study and observation alone the art of taking 
a gridiron from the fire at the exact moment that the cook- 
ing is finished. 


PICKLES AND CATCHUPS. 


To Pickle Red Cabbage.—Choose,a medium-sized fresh, red 
cabbage; take off the coarse outer leaves; quarter it; re- 
move the stalk; cut the cabbage into slices of about the 
third of an itch in thickness; place it in a bowl; strew 
among it two good handfuls of salt; let the whole stand fcr 
twenty-four hours, stirring it once or twice; drain it as dry 
as possible; place it loosely in wide-mouthed jars, and fill 
up with strong, raw vinegar, adding pepper-corns, cap- 
sicums, pieces of ginger, or what other spice you may fancy. 
This in a day or two will be of asplendid crimson color, and 
eat deliciously crisp. Those cooks who prefer to boil their 
vinegar and spices in‘an iron pot, and forthwith pour the 
pickle boiling hot upon the cabbage, may re bly ex- 
pect to find the latter limp, ill-flavored, and of a dismal 
purplish blue. The caution here given respecting the boil- 
ing the vinegar in an iron vessel is perfectly correct. For if 
done, a small quantity of the metal will be dissolved by the 
acid, and, although perfectly wholesome, alter materially 
the fine color which fs 80 much esteemed in this pickle. 





To Pickle Mushrooms.—Throw the smallest mushrooms 
you can find into spring-water, and rub them with a piece 
of flannel dipped in salt, throwing them back into the cold 
water as you do them: this makes them keep their color. 
Put them intoa sance-pan, strew a handful of salt over them, 
cover them closely, and place them over the fire for four or 
five minutes until they are thoroughly hot, and the liquor 
is quite drawn out of them, Lay them to cool between two 
clean cloths; put them in glass bottles, filling up with the 
best distilled vinegar. It is very essential that the vinegar 
should be good, as, if too sharp, the mushrooms will be 
softened by it, and they will neither keep so long ‘nor look 
so white as they ought. 

Tomato Chow-Chow.—One peck of green tomatoes bruised, 
half a dozen onions, sliced, half a dozen chillies, if to be ob- 
tained; sprinkle over them half a pint of salt; let it stand 
over night, then drain off the brine; cover it with good 
vinegar ; let it cook in the oven one hour slowly, then drain 
and pack in a jar; take one pound of sugar, one table- 

poonful each of ci , allspice, cloves, and pepper, one 
half-cup of ground mustard, and vinegar enough to mix 
thin; boil together, when boiling pour over the pulp in the 





and let them fall cautiously into the boiling water. When } J and cover tight, Then, it is ready for use, and will keep 


they are sufficiently hard take them out gently with a skim- 3 
mer, watching carefully lest they break; put them to drain 
on a plate and serve, 

When Jules Gonffe, wrote his “Cook-Book” he made a } 
series of experiments, at the end of which he felt able to ; 
declare that on a well-made fire, that is to say, composed of ‘ 
live coals extended on ashes for several inches beyond the ° 
gridiron, the bed of the coals being an inch thick for a ‘ 
“strong fire,” and half an inch for a “slow fire:” ) 


for months, 

To Pickle Nasturtiums.—Very frequently nasturtiums are 
merely thrown into seasoned vinegar; they should be 
gathered when it is sunshiny weather. Although this 
method answers tolerably well, it is preferale to put the 
freshly-picked nasturtiums into a strong brine of salt-and- 
water, and let them remain in this till they grow somewhat 
soft; then place them in a good deal ef strong vinegar, and 
they will keep for years, 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 


Pickle Chow-chow.—A quarter of a peck of green tomatoes, 


Elder-Flower Wine.—Allow three pounds of sugar for @ quarter of a peck of white onions, a quarter of a peck of 
every gallon of wine; and in putting the water, great care } pickling beans, one dozen green cucumbers, one dozen green 
must be taken to avoid allowing more than will make the } peppers, one large head of cabbage... Season with mustard, 


right quantity of wine, as the allowance of three pounds, of 
sugar to the gallon should not be at all curtailed. Place the 
sugar in un earthen pan sufficiently large, or in a. wooden 
vessel in which water has stood for a day and a night. 
Gather for every gallon of wine to be made one, quart of 
elder-flowers; cut from the stalks, and pour boiling water 
over them, allowing a pint of water to every quart of flowers. 
Cover them close until cold. Then add the flowers and their 
liquor to the sugar, and as much water as will make the 
quantity of wine desired, let it work by stirring in yeast, 
allowing a tablespoonful to every gallon; cover it with a 
cloth; stir it thoroughly every day for three or four days, 
Then skim the surface clean, and tun the wine, adding for 
every two gallons the juice of one lemon, and the peel taken 
off, so as to divide the globules. As the wine works over, 
fill up by dropping in raisins, previously cut, at the bung- 
hole, a quarter of a pound to every gallon. The time the 
wine continues to work in the cask will depend on the 
weather, position, etc., but it will generally be ready to 
have the bung put over the hole in a week, and fastened 
down a few days later. It may be drank at the end of six 
months, but it will be better if kept in the cask a year. 

Milk-Toast.—Boil a pint of rich milk, and then take it off 
and stir into it a quarter of a pound of fresh butter mixed 
with a small tablespognful of flour. Then let it again come 
toa boil. Have ready two deep plates, with half a dozen 
slices of toast in each, Pour the milk over them hot, and 
keep them covered till they go to table. Milk-toast is gener- 
ally eaten at breakfast. The warming of the bread gradually 
through, on both sides, is a very great. improvement upon 
the quality of the toast. All kinds of tuast must be done 
the same way; but if to be served under a. bird, eggs, or 
kidneys, it requires to be toasted drier. Dry toast should 
not be made until quite ready to serve; when done, place it 
in a toast-rack, or upon its edges, one piece resting against 
another. Any kind of toast that has been made half an 
hour is not worth eating. 

Lard.—Leaf lard is the nicest for all cooking purposes ; 
skin all the fat that is to be fried into lard, and commence 
by frying gently a little leaf lard, or your fat will scorch ; 
let it cook slowly, and dip off the fat as fast as it is liquefied, 
and strain it through a cloth; when all is strained that can 
be dipped off, squeeze the remainder by itself in the cloth. 
If the lard is to be used for cooking, salt it a trifle when first 
put on; much of the salt will be found at the bottom of the 
kettle undissolved ; still it would seem better that salt should 
be used. . 

Milk-Punch.—(1.) Pare the rind off twelve lemons and 
two Seville oranges thinly; put them to steep in six pints of 
rum, brandy, or whisky for twenty-four hours, then add two 
pounds of loaf-sugar, three pints of water, two nutmegs, 
grated, and one pint of lemon-juice; stir it till the sugar is 
dissolved, then take three pints of new milk, boiling hot, and 
pour on the ingredients: let it stand twelve hours, closely 
covered ; strain through a jelly-bag till quite clear; bottle it. 

(2.) Pare eighteen lemons very thin, infnse the peel in one 
quart of rum, and keep it closely covered. The next day 
squeeze the juice of the eighteen lemons over four pounds 
of white sugar, and keep this also closely covered. The 
third day mix the above ingredients together, and add 
three quarts more of rum (or else one quart of rum and two 





celery-seed, salt to suit the taste. Cover the mixture with 
the. best vinegar,. Boil two hours slowly, continually stir- 
ring, aud add two tablespoonfuls of salid-oil while hot. 





FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fic. 1—Watxkine-Dress or Sutran-Cotorep SILK.—The 
skirt is made with one deep flounce, pointed at the top and 
bottom, bound with black silk,and put on witn a narrow 
bias band; a deep, full puff without trimming falls nearly 
to the top of the flounce at the back. The small mantilla, 
round at the back, with long, square ends in front, has a 
round hood, and is trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 
Black lace bonnet, with a sultan-colored agriette at the vide. 

Fig. u.—Eventne-Dress OF CANARY-COLORED TARLETAN.— 
The skirt is trimmed with three ruffles; the bottom one ex- 
tends all around the skirt; the other two finish the two full 
puffs at the back, and in the middle are fastened by two 
wide satin bows; a row of smaller bows trims the front of 
the dress. The effectiveness of this dress is very much in- 
creased by the white flowers, with black velvet leaves which 
ornament it, The hair is studded with white flowers and 
blaek leaves. 

Fig, 11.—Eventne-Dress or Apricot-CoLorep Satin.—The 
lower-skirt has only a rich quilling of satin; the upper-skirt 
is very short, and is of blue satin, trimmed with ruffles and 
puffings of satin. There is a low, square, blue waist attached 
to the skirt, which comes just below the quilling of the 
apricot-colored waist. 

Fic. tv.—Ilovuse-Dress or GREEN StrrPep SitK.—The long 
skirt has one bias flounce of medium width; the low cor- 
sage is covered in front and at the back with a white muslin 
cape, trimmed with Valenciennes, and fastened on the shoul- 
der by a bow of green ribbon. A similar bow ornaments the 
front. Broad ribbon sash at the back, and long, close sleeves, 

Fic. v.—CARRIAGE-Dress OF Ligut CLARET-COoLORED Pop- 
urn.—The skirt is quite plain. Confection of black silk. It 
is quite short in front, but at the back it falls low, and is 
trimmed with a ruffle; the side-pieces and square cape are 
trimmed with lace; from the cape at the back to where the 
side-pieces meet, a puffing of silk gives it the appearance of 
a Watteau Mantle. Small Versailles hat. 

Fic. v1.—WALKkiNe-Dress or Stone-CoLorep Popiin.—The 
under-skirt is made with two deep ruffles, not put on very 
full; the upper-skirt and body are cut in one, forming a 
deep casaque, which opens in front, and is looped up in two 
places on each side, and trimmed with fringe. 

Fic, vi1.— WALKkING-Dress or VioLET-CoLoreD Popiiy.—The 
lower-skirt is trimmed with three deep flounces put on in full 
plaits. The upper-skirt and body (all in one) is of dark-gray 
poplin, trimmed with a plaiting like that on the lower-skirt. 

Generat Remarks.—The bodice of white muslin is made 
in small puffs, open in front, and trimmed with black or 
colored velvet. Black velvet bows upon the sleeves and 
bosom. 

Tue Isapeav Boptce is of black or colored silk, cut Jow 
and square, and ornamented with a deep lace border, stand- 
ing up like old-fashioned Short sleeves, puffed, 
trimmed with two lace borders. Sash with wide lapels and 
bow ofa new shape. 

Tae Cuemise Russe is of white cashmere, trimmed with 





quarts of best cognac, which is preferred by some,) and five } rows of blue velvet; red, green, violet, or black velvet may 
quarts of water that has been boiled, but is cold when added, $ be employed in place of the blue, or black, violet, red, or 
also two quarts of boiling milk; stir the whole mixture for > blue cashmere may be used, as fancy dictates. 

about ten minutes, cover close, and let it stand for about three } We also give the latest novelties in the way of bonnets 
hours, until quite cold; strain through a flannel-bag two or { and hats—nothing very different from those which have 
three times till quite clear. In bottling care should be taken } been worn; but it is too early in the season for any decided 
that the corks fit tight, and it will keep three or four years. j change, 








FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 





_ The chemisette has Wecomé. ad importand part of the 
toilet, now that so many bodices are worn open in front 
or cut square. Amopg,the oh Set ae we have seen this 
month the most elegant As pliael parureé, forming a 
stomacher of strips of inserftou in “late and “embroidery, 
with a jabot formed of a wide strip of lace arranged in 
slightly gathered evils; @ double lace frill forms the collar. 


less puffed ‘out ; ‘not is‘this unbecoming when not exagger- 
ated; far from it, it sets off a slight figure to great advan- 
tagey When no puff és worn, the sash-bow is made very 
fall, with, a large number of cogue logps, but no lappets, or 
very short, wide ones. 

‘*~ ScaGEstions To Stour Ficures.—Stout persons complain 
of the fashions now in vogue: Double skirts, panniers, and 





one of lace in the middle, and a lace frill at. the bottom. 
The same style of square chemisette is made with wide 
strips of Valenciennes lace insertion, divided Ly garlands of 
leaves in embroidery to uratch with the pattern of the lace. 
Two rows of Valenciennés lace form cravat ends iu front. 
The tight sleeves are trimmed with insertion and embroi 
dery. A Scudery chemisette,; open in the shape of a heart, 
and formed of strips of Mechlin lace i n, is trimmed 


The sleeves are tight, with two strips of embroidery and 





round with a deep stand-up border of the same lace, Lace 
ruffles to correspond. 
The Elizabethan collars, of which we spoke above, are 
ble; they are called in Paris collars 
= 


fachi. 





bh rf gZ very 
@la Medicis. 

We only repeat ourselves when we attempt to descriLe 
the modes of making and trimming dresses. Never was the 
fashion so varied, as will be seen from the great variety of 
the figures in the plates; but we have so often described 
what we think the prettiest styles, that we have nothing 
new to record till the colder weather, and the return of the 
fashionable world to Paris, will have induved the leading 
modistes to open their stores of novelties, But the following 
hints may be useful in this mid-season. 

Silk, poplin, foulard, and mohair, may be either straight 
or bias, plaited or gathered. The flonnces that require least 
material are bias and gathered scantily, with only one-fourth 
additional fullness. Narrow silk flounces are sometimes 
raveled half an inch at the edges, others are notched like 
saw-teeth, or pinked in scallops.’ ' Again; thére are points or 
deep scallops, faced with silk,:run together on the wrong 
side and turned. Many of heavy silk are simply hemmed 
by the machine, and a few are bound with contrasting 
colors, The plaits of flounces are fancifully arranged in 
groups; two or three box-plaits are together; with a plain 
interval between, on which is a rosette or hollow bow. 
Others have clusters of plaits all turned one way.’ Fint 
bands of plaits are lined with thin foundation, the material 
being hemmed over it loosely, the stitches not showing out- 
side. On many suits are seen two frills a quarter of a yard 
wide, while on others are five or seven frills a finger déep. 
Auother fancy is a wide ruffle above a narrow one. Many 
skirts have four inches of plain space below the frills. Box- 
plaited ruches of inch-wide satin ribbon are much worn on 
alpaca and summer poplins. Others of silk, in double box- 
plaits, are two inches wisle; raveled or notcher atthe edges, 


bouffant sashe, are not for them. Tight casaques disclose 
the figure too plainly, and shawls, gathered up over the 
arms, increase the appearance of the size. The best drapery 
for-gach ample, Sgtres is-tha@t' which fits the shoulders 
Closely, ‘and “hangs loosely below, such as short, loose 
sacques without sleeves for young ladies, baschliks and man- 
tillas for those more advanced. Trained skirts give the ap- 
pearance of less breadth. Short dresses are unbecoming, 
and should be worn to'touch the floor. An upper-skirt may 
be outlined by a scant ruffle ten inches wide, on which two 
very narrow ruffles are placed, Folds and other flat trim- 
mings should be used by large ladies, Low-throated dresses 
are becoming to short necks. A bonnet without a coronet 
or face-trimming is best suited to broad faces, 

The chignon is no longer indispensable; we may add 
that it is given up by a large number of ladies of the best 
society. The hair is plaited and simply arranged, without 
the help of the least crepe. A great simplicity is about to 
succeed to the elaborate coiffures we have seen tuo long; 
curls or plaits will constitute all the ornament of the hair. 
In front, the hair is still raised as high as possible, and the 
ears remain free. For quite young girls, two bandeaux are 
raised off in front, fastened very high at the back, and then 
droop in curls, if long enough. AI! the rest of the hair is 
left loose, in curls, or simply waved. If the hair is very 
long, however, it is plaited, as above mentioned. 
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CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1—A Youna Girt's Dres* or Viotet-Cotorep SILK.— 
The skirt is trimmed with two ruffles, vandyked at both the 
top and bottom edge. Confection ir. the shape of a skeleton 
Lody of black silk, Violet hat, and white plume. 

Fic. 11.—KNICKERBOCKER Suit OF BROWN VELVETEEN, trim- 
med with black braid, for a boy. Glaged sailor hat. 

Fic. 11.—Dress or Brown Monatn, ror A Littie Grri.— 
The skirt has three narrow ruffles, body and sleeves plain. 
An upper-dress of gray mohair has a low, square waist, and 
the skirt is looped ap and trimmed with brown rosettes. 
Hat of Chinese shape, trimmed with roses. 

Fic, 1v.—Dress ‘or Bive anp BLACK STRIPED PoPLIN, FOR 
a Youne Greu.—The skirt, body, and sleeves, are quite plain; 
; the upper-skirt has a low, square waist, is made of plaiu 
i blue poplin, is a good deal puffed at the back, has long 





English embroidery, a8 it is called, is very’ fashionable for < lapéls at the side, and is trimmed with black ribbon, Biack 


piqnes, thiek, white muslins, and colored laine or Tinen 
dresses. This embroidery is only the heavy worked ruffling, 
edging and insertion, which was so popular a few years ago. 


A mixture of coldrs is more allowable now than it was a ‘ 


year or so ago, and the stronger the contrast the mord 
stylish it is considered. ‘This fs, however,’ a dangerong § 
ground for an inexperienced eye, for if the tones of color 


are not well selected the effect will be uncomfortable: and 5 


even “loud.” Thus pearl-gray and pink, gray and blue, 
black and scarlet, buff and biue; yellow and black, etc, etc, 
are all fashionable combinations. 

Added to this, lace trimmings;are often worn, .Thus:on 
the pearl-gray and pink, black lace is a rich adjunct; and 
om the buff and blue, or on the gray and blue, white lace 
would Jook well. 


It is evident that a more ample and flowing style of dress $ 
than that worn of late ‘years, is now deemed indispensable ‘ 


to all who would lay any claim to elegance. 
The dress, fully gathered at the back, must be more or 


ribbon sash) “Black straw hat, and blue plume. 

$* “Fro. v.—Dress or YeLLow MarRseE!Lyes, ror a Lirrte Girt — 
? The skirt is trimmed with three rows of broad, white cotton 
braid. The loose paletot is made with a cape looped up on 
¢ the shoulders, and is trimmed with braid and a white, wash 
} fringe. ‘White felt hat, and plume. 


Fic. vi~-Apron ‘ror A Gim. rrow Ture -To Frve—The 


model is made of white pique, braided with scarlet, the edze 
} being festooned ‘in button-hole stiteh, with scarlet wool. 
; Brown holland. might also be. used, and black braid sub- 
¢ stituted for scarlet. 

; Fig, v1 —FRock FoR A Girt. PRoM Four 10 Six,—This,frock 
$ is made of white pique ; the over-skirt, waistband, and epan- 
‘ Jets of buff pique. The under-skirt is braided with fine 
‘ black mohair braid, and the edge of the upper-skirt is but- 
ton-holed, according to illustration, with fine black wool. 
The top of the bodice and the edge of under-skirt are bor- 
$ dered with narrow white embroidery. The frock fastens at 
the back with four pearl buttons. 
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ROLL PLP 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST OF THE LADY’S BOOKS. 





PETERSON’S: MAGAZINE. 


This popular Monthly contains more for the money than any in the world, It has, every year, nearly 1000 pages, 14 
Steel plates, 12 double-sized mammoth colored steel fashion plates, and 900 wood engravings—and all this for only TWO 
DOLLARS A YEAR, or a éollar less than Magazines of its class. Every lady ought to take “Peterson.” It is em- 


phatically, 
The Magazine for the Times! 


The stories in “ Peterson” are conceded to be the best published anywhere. All the chief female writers of America 
are regular contributors. In addition to the usual number of shorter stories, there is being given in 1869, Five Original 
Copy-righted Novelets, viz: Mania ANTOINETTE’s TALISMAN, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens; Tae Mystery or BLackwoop 
Grayeg, by Mrs. M. A. Fleming; Tae Story or Macets, by the author of “Susie L’s Diary;” Lirr axp Deats, by 
Agnes James; Katz’a Winter 1n Wasnincron, by Frank Lee Benedict. In its illustrations, also, “Peterson” is un- 
rivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its STEEL AND OTHER ENGRAVINGS, and those in 
similar Magazines, and one steel engraving, at least, is given in each number. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES 


Each number contains a double-size Fashion Plate, engraved on steel, and handsomely colored. These fine plates 
contain from five to six figures each, and -excel any thing of the kind. In addition, wood cuts of the newest bonnets 
hats, caps, head-dresses, cloaks, jackets, ball dresses, walking dresses, house dresses, etc,, etc., will appear in each num- 
ber. Also the greatest variety of children’s dresses. Also diagrams, by the aid of which, a cloak, dress, or child's 
costume can be cut out without the aid of a mantua-maker, so that each diagram in this way alone, will save a year’s 
subscription. The Paris, London, Philadelphia and New York fashions are described, in full, each month. 


COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, ete. 

The Work-Table Department of this Magazine is wholly unrivalled, Every number contains a dozen or more 
patterns in every variety of Fancy-work, Crochet, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Hair-work, etc., etc., 
etc. Superb Colored Patterns for Slippers, Purses, Chair Seats, dc., given—each of which at a retail store would cost 
Fifty Cents. 





RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE, THE SICK-ROOM, ETC., ETC. 

The original Household receipts of “ Peterson” are quite famous, For 1869 our “Cook Book” is being continued, 
Every one of these receipts hcs been tested, This alone is worth the price of “Peterson.” Other receipts for the Toilette, 
Sick-room, etc., are given, Jt is y in housekeeping to take “ Peterson.” 

New and Fashionable Music in every number. Also, Hints on Horticulture, Equestrianism, and all matters inter- 


esting to ladies, 
TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


1 Copy, for one year, * $2.00 | 5 Copies, one year, (*4oretasetory $8 00 
3 Copies, “ 5.00; 8 “ - (percan) 12.00 
tallies 6 6.00 114 “ ¢ dae), 20.00 

PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS! To every person getting up a Club of three, four, five, eight or fourteen, at the above 
prices, the premium engraving, “The Star of Bethlehem,” size 24 inches by 16, will be sent gratis. To persons getting 
up Clubs of five, eight or fourteen, at the above prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, in addition to the premium 
engraving, will be sent gratis. All Clubs must begin with either the January or July number. Back numbers to 
January can always be supplied. ADDRESS, POST-PAID, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


4&z Specimens sent to those wishing to get up Clubs. No. 806 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4&—@ In Remirrina, for “Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange; if a draft cannot be had, send greenbacks, or notes of National Banks, Tell no 
one, unless one of your family, that your letter contains money. Be particular to address the letter to Cuar.zs J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

4&@~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or dealers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whose contracts he is responsible. 

&— When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it is 
to be sent to in future. 

4a Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

&@- Subscribers, in the British provinces, must remit twelve cents extra, each, to pre-pay the American postage to 
the lines, 

4—~ Back Numbers for 1868 and 1869, may be had: f the principal agents, or of the publisher. 

4@> No subscriptions received, at club prices, fur less than a year. 
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MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING SPRING WATERS. 


The attention of the public, and of invalids particularly, is directed to these WATERS, which are very highly 
recommended by pliysiciaus and others fauniiar with their wonderful effect on disease. 


THEY ARE UNRIVALLED AS A REMEDY, REFRESHING AS A BEVERAGE, 
AND PRONOUNCED 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER WATERS, 


BOTH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 


Sold by Druggists. Hundreds of testimonials and best references. 


Aa-Send for Pamphlet. Addrtss 


GRAYS & CLARK, 


MIDDLETOWN, VERMONT. 
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“ HOWELLS 
nw“ SATIN FINISHED We 
New PATENT §PIRALHAIR- PINS 
FOR BY ALL FANCY- IDS FALERS. 
ONLY HALF THE NUMBER REQUIRED 


J.C. HOWELLS & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
Depot 299 Broapway, N. Y 


ALE rVOL U 





THE NOVELTY, 


IS THE ONLY WRINGER THAT HAS THE 
PATENT FLANGE COG-WHEELS 
On both ends of the Rolls. 


The cogs on one end of a roll are set relatively BETWEEN 
those on the other end of the Same roll, virtually forming a 
DOUBLE GEAR, 

and thereby nearly doubling the purchase, 

( The importance of setting gears in this position is not 
generally understood.) ‘ ; 

Luy the “NOVELTY,” or at least take it on trial with 
any or all others, and keep the BEST. 

Sold everywhere. 


N. B. PHELPS & CO. Gen. Agts. 


17 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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C. M. TREMAINE & BRO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Piano-Fortes, 
and the Tremarve Bro's. unrivalied PARLOR, CHURCH 

AND SCHOOL ORGANS 

New and Second-hand Pianos at low prices for cash, or 
sold on installments. New Cabinet Organs, $45 and up- 
wards. C.M TREMAINE & BRO. 4 Broome St., near 
Broadway, N. Y. 


INDISPENSABLE, 
HOW TO WRITE. HOW TO TALK, 
HOW TO BEHAVE and HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 
One vol., 609 pages, $2.25. 

HOW TO READ CHARACTER, The Self Examiner, a 
new illustrated Hand-Book of PurenoLocy and Prysioa- 
NomyY, for Students aud Examiners, with a Chart for record- 
ing the sizes of the different Organs of the Brain, in the 
delineation of Character, with upward of 170 Engravings. 
Price, in Muslin, $1.15; in Paper, $1.00. 

All Works on Phonography, Hydropathy, Anatomy, 
Physiology, Medicines, and the Natural Sciences gener- 
ally. Agents wanted Please address 

R. WELLS, No 389 Broadway, N. ¥, 


PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 


Made eutirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace complete ; 
will work for hours if supplied with water, &c.; free from 
danger; achild can work it. Sent free with instructions 
for $1.00; three for $2.50. 

WALTER HOLT, 


102 Nassau Srreer, New Yore, 











46 East 14th Street, 








WOODWARD’S NATIONAL ARCHITECT. 


A practical work, just published, containing 1000 Designs, Plans, and 
Details to Working Scale of Country, Suburban and Village Houses, with 


if na tt +i + 


of cost. 





P and 
= LARS, post-paid. 


Quarto. 


PRICE TWELVE DOL- 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 


150 Designs, $1.50, post-paid. GEORGE E, VWWOODWARD, Architect, 191 BroadwayyNew 


York. 


Send stamp for catalogue of all new books on Architecture, 
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THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT, FLNISH, 


SPOOL GoTTON: 
EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
‘ TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 

, WELL, ADARTED TQ 


HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
NEW YORK, . 
‘Sole Agents for the United States. 


T DR_HERO'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES are advantages to. be found in no other 
school in the world. EMILY A. RICE, Principal. Send 
for circular to DR. J. HERO, Westboro, Mass. 


$100 PER DAY 
DISCONTINUED. 


Having obtained an extensive and wide spread sale for 
our ‘‘CENTURY ’’ brand of Fine Cut Chewing To- 
bucco, we desire to announce that we shall not pack daily 
$100 in the small, tin foil papers after this date, duly 1st, 
1869, its merits being so favorably recognized that this 
inducement is no longer necessary. To avoid misappre- 
hension, however, we would add that we shall con- 
tinue to pack orders for elegant Meerschaum Pipes in our 
“YACHT CLUB” and)‘ EUREKA’? brands 
of Smoking Tobacco. 

The ‘‘YACHT CLUB”? is devoid of Nicotine, 
and cannot injure the health, and is especially recom- 
mended to people of sedentary occupations er nervous 
constitutions, 

The trade are invited to send for circulars, 


P. LORILLARD, 
New York. 











E M PLOYMENT that pays. For particulars, 
address 8, M, Sezncer & Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 





~ r mie Pal) "TOOT NT 
SAVAGH’S URSINA. 
PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR, 
8 ior to every other Pomade for softening, giving a 
vr gloss, and increasing the growth éf the Hair, 
rans, Mercer & Co., (Lage Lamptovait & CamPpeiy) 
MonTRBAL, PROPRIETORS, =; } 
AND SOLD BY ALL DRuGeIsTs. = 


* mre aa 
xusketT ST 10) T GAU NS warnantep 
*" Fo shoot close and kill 60 yards. Price, $2.50. 

Wanted.—Army Guns and Revolvers. Send stamp for 
price list Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers; to JQUNS SON'S 
UUs WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa.’.) 








$9.A DAY for all. Address A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 
$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED! 


Agents to sell the Home Sacrrie Sewrne Macaine. It 
makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has the under- 
feed, and is equal in every respect to any Sewing Machine 
ever invented. Price $25. Warranted for 5 years. Send 
for cirenlar. Address Jonysoy, CLark & Co, Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 








\V ) ‘ } How made from Cider, Wine, Mo- 

u se 4 or Sorghum in 10 hours, with- 

out tsing aby r terms, circulars, &c., address F. I. 
\ 


Sace, Vinegar er, Cronyrell, Ct. j 


PBR YEAR ll“ Wonder of th 
$3 500 World.” F C. white Piitebargh Pe ¥ 








tell the ogo of any one%more of a wonder than the 
elucipetie. Pr 


Act CARDS, AGE CARDS, AGE CARDS.—How to 


ice 25 cents per pack, 6 packs for $1.W0, 


_ Addvess KOBERTS & CO., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 





GEO.P. ROWELL & CO. 


ADVERTISING ‘AGENTS, 


No. 40 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY: 
LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AXES, SHOVELS, SAWS, &c. 
No. 118 WATER STREET, 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 8, 1868. 
Messrs. Gro. P. Roweut & Co. 


,Gentlemen;—One year ago with much hesitation, we 
gave you an advertisement for one of your Lists of One 
Hundred local, papers; a.very short. time thereafter, we 
unhesitatingly added two more Lists of One Hundred 


But a short time elapsed before we were inquired of on 
evéry side for “Colburn’s Patent Red Jacket Ax,” proving 
to Ws thatyeur plan of Ligts had reached the very parties 
to whom We wanted to introduce the new patent Ax. 

The yeat having now hearly gone by, we cannot but 
believe your system of advertising by “Lists of Local 
papers” is just the kind of advertising we want, and we 
to-day forward you an order still addimg one more List 
of One Hundréd, papers, making the number now alto- 
gether four (4) Lists of One Hundred (100) local TS. 

The more we talk with newspaper agents and editors’ 
agents, the more @atisfied we are that the arrangement 
we have made with you, is preferable to any we have ever 
heard of. The merit of the Ax itself has, of course, some- 
thing to do with the great dematid for it, but we are eatis- 
fied that by your system of advertising by “ Lists,’ we 
have accomplishedin one year, what would have ordina- 
rily taken us five years to accomplish. 

Respectfully, . 
LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL. 


OFFICE OF THE 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
J. R. JONES; PResipent. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 10, 1868, 
Messrs. Geo. P. Roweit & Co, 40 Park Row, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—It is more than three years since we begap 
advertising in your “ Lists of One Hundred Papers” each, 
and in that time have given “The List System,” as origi- 
nated by you, a thorough trial, and we can now say it is 
the cheapest and best general advertising medium 
we have any knowledge of. 

We have tried every pussible mode of advertising, hav- 
ing dealt. with the, press directjand through wearly every 
advertising agency i the Country, and have no hesitation 
in saying that your Lists have paid us 50 per cent. Letter 
than any other way. 

Respectfully, 
, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


SEND FOR OUR TWENTY-FOUR PAGE CIRCULAR 
Which eontains: A List of over Qne Thousand News- 
papers, (THE Best ADVERTISING Mepiums,) and price cards 
showing advertising rates, and much valuable information 
ou the = of advertising, free for 3 centstamp. 

Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


Advertising Agents, 
40 PARK ROW, NEW YCEK. 














